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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 


In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 


The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness ; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 


The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 


The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

|. By publications, including monographs znd The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. . 


2. By the maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association's home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 


4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the importance, and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 


5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6.‘ By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 


7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 


_ _ 8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 


9. By such additional research work as the Association’s resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 


All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
me the purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 











STANISLAS, MARIE, AND MARTHE HEURTIN 


3oth girls are congenitally blind-deaf; their brother is congenitally deaf and nearly blind 
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THE HEURTIN FAMILY 


OF NINE CHILDREN, THREE WERE BORN BLIND-DEAF, ONE DEAF AND “HEMERA- 
LOPE,’’ ONE BLIND, AND FOUR DIED YOUNG; TWO ONLY ENJOY ALL FAC- 
ULTIES—SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SURVIVING DEFECTIVES, AND 
OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS WHICH EUCATED THEM 


Eprrortar, Nork.—The percentage of physically defective offspring 
resulting from the marriage of this Breton tun-maker with his second 
cousin is so large as to be almost incredible were it not for the fact 
that all the statistics given by Mlle. Pitrois in the following article are 
vouched for by Monsieur A. Constantin, director of the Institition de la 
Persagoti¢re at Nantes, France, who by special request has favored the 
Association with the following statistical summary : 


Tue Heurtin FAMILY OF VERTOU, NEAR NANTES 


Father, Stanislas Aristide, born December 6, 1856. 

Mother, Josephine Marie, born October 12, 1852. 

“They were married in 1884,” writes M. Constantin; “they are sec- 
ond cousins (‘cousins issus de germains’) ; but for us the cause of the 
infirmity of their children is, that the father has a disease of the spinal 
marrow (‘une maladie de la moelle épiniere’), and suffers moreover from 

hemeralopia.* 

1. Marie, born April 13, 1885; born blind-deaf. 

2. Lucien, born February 8, 1887; died at the age of 21 days. 

3. Eugenie, born December 11, 1887; born blind; died August 5, 

1899. 


Adelaide, born July 29, 1894; in possession of all senses. 
Stanislas, born December 21, 1896; born deaf and “héméralope.”’ 
Germaine, born January 3, 1899; died March 12, 1902. 

8. Marthe, born July 23, 1902; born blind-deaf. 

g. Germaine André, born November 22, 1906; born blind-deaf and 

paralyzed in the limbs; died January 20, 1908. 

“As you see,’ adds M. Constantin, “this information confirms the 

article.” 


On 


N 


Mile. Pitrois, the writer of this article, was born and has always 
lived in France. She lost her hearing, and temporarily her sight as well, 





‘An abnormal condition of the eyes in which the sense of vision requires day- 
light and is impaired by artificial light. The term is sometimes used in an exactly 
Opposite sense; that is, te mean day blindness. 
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from sunstroke at the age of seven, after having learned to read and 


write. 


All her subsequent education, including her knowledge of the 


English language, has been imparted by her mother, her only teacher. 
\lthough only thirty vears old, Mlle. Pitrois has written several books 


and more than 200 magazine articles. 


; & ) possess the most charming physi- 
cal appearance, the fresh, pure 
beauty of youth, or the innocent grace of 
childhood; to prove a sweet, attractive 
character, a loving heart that gains at 
once everybody's affection; to have long- 
ings for everything grand and beautiful, 
which would suffice to prove the exist- 
ence of the human soul, supreme master- 
piece of God—and yet to have to walk 
in a world made of darkness and silence ; 
to be both deaf and blind by birth, or 
deaf and nearly blind! 

Such is the pathetic destiny of two 
French girls and their brother—Marie, 
Marthe, and Stanislas Heurtin, now re- 
spectively 25, 8, and 13 years old. These 
three young people, so charming and so 
afflicted, deserve to be known and loved 
in the country that gave birth to Helen 
Keller. 





I, 
MARIE AND HER TEACHER 


It was in the spring of last year that 
unexpected and distressing news shocked 
the world of silence—to which I belong— 
and afflicted also all those who take in- 
terest in our welfare: Sister Ste. Mar- 
guerite had died! 

Fifty years ago a little girl named 
Marie Germain was born not far from 
Auray, the sanctuary of Ste. Anne—the 
mother of the Virgin—who is, according 
to the tradition, the patron saint of Brit- 
tany. Some years ago I visited that 
country, and never shall I forget the 
touching devotion and piety of its in- 
habitants. It is the place in all France 
where the faith of our fathers has its 
deepest roots. The Bretons believe in it 
with a strength one could compare to 
the solidity of the great raised stones— 
those menhirs, hundreds of thousands of 
years old, that are seen everywhere on 
the melancholy moors by the sea. 








Marie Germain belonged to one of 
those pious families; a race whose men- 
folk are mariners, true heroes of the sea, 
accustomed to fight unceasingly—helped 





by prayer—against the blind, brutish 
forces of Nature. Three men in the 


Germain family were drowned at sea. 
Through these relatives the girl received 
an endless faith, an extraordinary en- 
ergy, a perseverance as well as a will, 
which she utilized later on in her life- 
work. 


The Nuns’ School at Larnay 


Very early she showed the disposition 
of the religieuse. When she was a maiden 
of but 18, she was accepted as a novice 
in the community of the Sisters of Wis- 
dom, and from that day Marie Germain 
vanished from the world; there remained 
only Sister Ste. Marguerite. 

The order of Sisters of Wisdom, or 
Grey Sisters, devotes itself to the teach- 
ing and the education of the poor, and 
specially of deaf girls. These sisters are 
at the head of seven large schools for 
the deaf in France, besides superintend- 
ing several hospitals, workshops and 
asylums, where orphan, friendless, in- 
firm or unfit deaf women find a home 
and the most affectionate protection. 

Sister Ste. Marguerite was soon sent 
to a school for the deaf, Notre Dame de 
Larnay, near Poictiers, where she was to 
spend her too-short life. Notre Dame de 
Larnay was founded, about 60 years ago, 
by the Abbé de Larnay, who gave his 
own country-seat to shelter several deaf 
girls in whom he was specially interested. 
The little country house increased year 
after year; new buildings were erected 
in the green, flowery gardens shadowed 
by beautiful trees, and now Larnay is 
one of the largest and finest institutions 
for the deaf of France. It shelters, 
under the care of the sisters, over 200 
deaf girls. About half of them are 
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pupils from 7 to 17 years of age, who 
are there to be educated. They are 
demutized, taught by speech and_lip- 
reading, receive a good school training, 
and learn a trade according to their apti- 
tudes and abilities. 

The other inhabitants of Larnay are 
older deaf women who, having neither 
family nor friends, or fearing to return 
to a world so often unkind and unsympa- 
thetic to the deaf, have asked to remain 
in their dear convent home. They earn 
their living by embroidering marvelous 
church stuffs, such as silk or velvet ban- 
ners, altar clothes, stoles, chasubles, sur- 
plices, and so on—real masterpieces that 
have made Larnay famous. 

There is also at Larnay a very touch- 
ing little order, that of Notre Dame des 
Sept Douleurs (Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows), created to give to the most 
pious former pupils the consolations of 
the religious life. There are about 
twenty sisters, who remain among their 
companions in the “ouvroir” (work- 
room), doing with them every kind of 
embroidery and sewing. They also help 
the hearing mistresses to look after the 
younger deaf children. 


Marthe Obrecht 


As so generally with the French 
schools for the deaf, Larnay possesses 
several blind pupils—in this instance 
about forty—and, at the time young Sis- 
ter Ste. Marguerite arrived, there was 
even a blind-deaf girl, who was taught 
by an old self-sacrificing nun, Sister Ste. 
Médulle. 

That unfortunate child, Marthe 
Obrecht, had seen and heard perfectly 
well till the age of 3. But in the course 
of the Franco-German war the girl, 
frightened and horrified at the sight of 
the German troops assaulting her town, 
had suddenly lost her senses. Blind and 
deaf as she was, she had been put on 
board a train like a cumbersome parcel 
and sent to the Sisters of Larnay, with- 
out even a letter of explanation! 

It was nearly impossible when she ar- 
rived to find in her anything human. 
She was like a dull, stupid, inert mass 
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of flesh, in whom one could perceive 
neither feeling, emotion or intelligence. 
However, after a few years’ patient 
training, her teacher, Sister Ste. Mé- 
dulle, helped by a deaf sister who acted 
as a devoted under-teacher, took that 
young soul out of her deep darkness. 
She taught her Braille reading and writ- 
ing, the manual alphabet and the sign- 
language, and easy handicrafts, such as 
brush-work, chair-bottoming, etc. Above 
all, she made her think, pray and love, 
giving her another life than that coarse, 
material existence which had_ hitherto 
seemed to be her lot on earth. 

Sister Ste. Médulle promptly marked 
out Sister Ste. Marguerite for her clever- 
ness, her splendid optimism, her self- 
sacrifice. She took her as a_ pupil, 
taught her her methods, and when she 
died, in 1894, she left her the charge of 
her adopted daughter. From that mo- 
ment Sister Ste. Marguerite adopted 
Marthe Obrecht, and, through her guid- 
ance, the handicapped girl made new and 
remarkable progress. 


Marie Heurtin’s Early Life 


but the most beautiful part of her 
mission began on the first of March, 
1895. On that day two poor, humble 
persons, a Breton tun-maker and _ his 
aunt, arrived at Larnay, pushing before 
them a little creature which seemed at 
best little more than a.wild beast. It was 
Marie Heurtin. While in the like case 
Marthe Obrecht’s horror and despair ex- 
pressed themselves in a stupid inertness, 
Marie Heurtin was, on the contrary, 
struggling with all her might and sav- 
agely throwing herself about in her 
horrid cell of silence and night. She had 
been born deaf and blind; she had never 
seen a ray of light, a human face; she 
had never heard a voice, a sound. 

The world was nothing to her but an 
undecipherable enigma, a frightful chasm. 
She was ten years old at this time, and 
had spent all her life at her parents’ 
home, at Vertou, near Nantes, without 
any sort of teaching. Her passionate 
outbursts of despair and rage constantly 
preyed upon her, and yet, even in this 
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dreadful condition, she had given some 
marks of intelligence, or instinct. One 
day a good-hearted neighbor had put 
some jam on the child’s bread, a luxury 
that her poor parents could not afford. 
Soon Marie recognized the house of the 
neighbor, and then used to scream before 
the gate, showing her slice of dry bread, 
over which she passed and repassed her 
finger. 

Another day she slily introduced her- 
self into her father’s cellar, guided, no 
doubt, by her smell, and there, walking 
towards a cask full of wine, turned on 
the tap and began to drink. But, once 
satisfied, she noticed that the wine went 
on flowing out and out. Confusedly she 
felt that she had done some wrong, and, 
fearing a punishment, she ran away and 
hid herself for some time. 

A third evidence of her inborn men- 
tality is more noteworthy still. One day 
the blind-deaf girl had been left alone in 
a room, and was sitting near the fire 
husking kidney beans. Suddenly a spark 
flew out from the chimney and fell on 
the sleeve of her apron. She smelled 
the smoke and the burning cloth; she 
vaguely understood that she was going 
to be burned, and thought that the only 
way to save herself was promptly to take 
off her apron, to undress, and to go to 
bed. So she did, as quickly as she could. 
When her father came in soon after and 
found her in bed, she showed him her 
burned sleeve for explanation. 

The poor child had been several times 
refused admission to different institu- 
tions. The schools for the blind would 
not accept her because she was deaf, and 
the schools for the deaf rejected her be- 
cause she was blind. Besides, many per- 
sons, seeing her terrible temper and 
hearing her cries of despair, her constant 
howls, declared her mad. Even her 
eyes—her splendid large eyes, of light 
brown color, so full of life—increased 
this belief, for they gave reason to think 
that she saw perfectly well. The parents 
at last decided to have her shut up in 
an asylum for the insane, with the strait- 
jacket and the cell as her only per- 
spective in life. 
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Just as they were planning this as the 
only course for their daughter, they 
heard of Larnay and of the blind-deaf 
girl who had been educated there. So 
they tried this last chance and brought 
there the unfortunate little creature. 
Here, at last, the doors were flung open, 
and wide open, too, were the arms and 
the motherly heart of Sister Ste. Mar- 
guerite. 


First Stages of Education 


Very hard indeed were the beginnings 
of her mission. Only teachers of the 
blind-deaf will be able to understand and 
measure the self-devotion Sister Ste. 
Marguerite showed in the education of 
Marie Heurtin. Confusedly Marie felt 
herself in quite different surroundings, 
amidst quite different people. Her 
hands, groping in the horrible darkness, 
found no more the furniture, the things 
she was accustomed to touch. Then she 
used to burst into terrible fits of anger, 
screaming and kicking in every direction. 
She particularly hated the good sisters, 
and when any one came near her she 
at once touched her, and, if she could 
recognize the large sleeves or the 
starched caps of one of the nuns, she 
began to howl in the most dreadful 
manner. 

The sisters tried to take her out for 
walks, but on the way Marie, getting 
angry again, would roll about on the road 
like a creature possessed, so that it was 
necessary to take her back, carrying her 
by the shoulders and the feet. 

At length, after two months, it was 
possible to note another stage in the 
child’s development. Marie had a little 
penknife which she prized highly. Her 
teacher took it from her, and shortly 
after gave it back to her, at the same 
time placing the child’s hands one across 
the other, thus showing her the sign for 
that object. Again she took the penknife 
from her. Immediately, and as was al- 
ways the case on similar occasions, the 
girl went into a paroxysm of rage, cry- 
ing, screaming, and groping for her 
penknife. Then all at once she thought 
of making the sign taught her a ‘moment 
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THE CLASS-ROOM OF THE BLIND-DEAF AT LARNAY 


Marthe Obrecht is knitting; Marie Heurtin is deciphering a braille map of France; and 
Anne-Marie Poyet is reading aloud the raised characters before her, spelling them at the 
same time into the hand of the girls’ teacher, Sister Ste. Marguerite. Anne is demutized, 
and speaks very well. 
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before, and immediately Sister Ste. 
Marguerite, who was anxiously watching 
all her movements, gave her back the 
penknife. 

The first and hardest step had been 
taken. The poor child knew from that 
moment that things have a name, a 
thought, directed by the will, which may 
be given objective expression by a sign. 

By and by the little girl came to desig- 
nate by means of signs the eggs she 
wanted for her supper, and the most 
usual things, such as plates, saucepans, 
cups and saucers, spoons and various 
other things which composed her little 
ménage, and which she used to touch 
and touch for hours on end. Then her 
teacher taught her how to recognize the 
different objects that were around her, 
and how to name them, not only by a 
sign, but also by a touch-alphabet, as 
well by the Braille writing, a system 
which she came to learn with surprising 
quickness. 

Thus it came about that she could 
speak, read and write in her own way! 
Her intelligence was awakened. She 
came to know herself and others, and the 
more her mind developed the more infre- 
quent became her fits of anger. So, in 
less than a year the madness and despair 
had disappeared, and the “wild girl” who 
had so terribly frightened the Larnay 
pupils was transformed into a graceful, 
refined and charming creature whose 
sweet, peaceful face and marvelous smile 
proclaimed the wonderful changes her 
intelligence and heart had undergone. 


Moral Training 


Sister Ste. Marguerite, with her power 
of divination, her most delicate tact, 
poured out the treasures of her own soul 
into the soul of her pupil by the channel 
of her ten fingers. As simply as she 
taught Marie grammar, history, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, house-keeping, sewing, 
knitting, and so on, she directed her to- 
wards noble and beautiful aspirations, 
developing in her the love of and desire 
for all that is good, the hatred and fear 
of all that is evil. 

_A\ very characteristic incident, which 
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took place when Marie was about twelve, 
shows the moral training she received 
from her teacher. It was the day for 
“clean collars.” At the moment of en- 
tering the chapel, Marie, who is instinct- 
ively a coquette (where does not femi- 
nine vanity lurk!) touched her own 
collar, then her neighbor’s. She found 
that her own was not so nicely ironed 
as Celine’s, and at that she deliberately 
crumpled Celine’s collar. After the serv- 
ice, Sister Ste. Marguerite called for the 
culprit, and, instead of taking her gently 
and patting her, as she used to do, she 
pushed her back, and, as a punishment, 
she took her collar away from her for 
the whole day. From that hour Marie 
was never more inclined to be jealous. 

Starting from such elementary notions 
of qualities and faults, Sister Ste. Mar- 
querite helped her pupil to ascend the 
degrees of moral and religious life, and 
she thus took her even to the highest 
summits. One day she made her touch 
an old ragged beggar-woman, and ac- 
customed her to the thought—which 
revolted her at first—of poverty and old 
age. Another time she took her near a 
sister who had just died, and before that 
cold and senseless body she revealed to 
her the solemn mystery of death. But 
she did not stop there, and, to redeem 
the awful impression the girl had gath- 
ered, she opened before her the prospect 
of eternal life. In order to give her an 
idea of God, the sister began with the 
image of the sun, which Marie has al- 
ways loved so ardently that she used to 
hold out her arms towards it and climb 
up the trees trying to catch it. 

“\Who made the sun, Marie?” the good 
teacher asked one day. “Do you know?” 

“Yes,” triumphantly answered the 
child, “I know: it is the baker!’ A short 
time before she had learned how bread 
was made, and so confused the flaming 
red oven and the splendid star. 

Very gently and patiently, in simple, 
clear language Sister Ste. Marguerite 
told her of her mistake, and spoke to her 
about Him: who made the sun; about our 
‘ather who is in Heaven. 

This revelation was for the girl the 
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most radiant hour of her whole life; 
from that very minute this “unknown 
God” became to her darkened soul just 
what her dear sun had been to her body. 
She cannot see Him, she cannot hear 
Him, she cannot even touch Him, but 
she can feel Him; she is quite sur- 
rounded by His protection and tender 
love, and she herself loves Him with all 
the strength of her heart, so that one can 
say that this love for God is the chief 
character of this sympathetic, attractive 
nature. ‘That piety proves itself in the 
best and most eloquent way: by the sin- 
cerity, the patience, even the joy with 
which Marie daily bears her heavy cross, 
and by the kindness, the sweet charity 
which she shows to each and all around 
her. 

I shall cite but one out of the numer- 
ous and touching instances of her other- 
worldliness. Some years ago it was 
promised to the girl that she should be 
taken to Lourdes, a sanctuary where the 
French Roman Catholics go to ask the 
intercession of the Virgin for the cure of 
their illnesses or infirmities, or the ac- 
complishment of their desires. Some 
one suggested that perhaps there Marie 
could obtain the grace of recovering her 
sight. The face of the young unfortu- 
nate brightened with hope at_ this 
thought; but soon, mastering her emo- 
tion and covering up with her hands her 
beautiful brown eyes, so bright and ex- 
pressive, she exclaimed, “No, no; I pre- 
fer not to see in this world, so as to see 
better in the other!” 

And when she returned from Lourdes 
she wrote: 

“Through obedience, and for her glory, I 
asked the Holy Virgin to recover me my sight. 
She did not think it good to grant me this 
prayer; I remain blind. However, I am not 
sad; on the contrary, I am always pleased to do 
God’s will, with the hope that I shall see better 
in Heaven the eternal glories. . . . I have 
been deeply moved by compassion at the sight 
of all the poor patients who were not cured. 
When the most holy sacrament passed before 
them, I prayed for their recovery, not for 
mine,” 


No wonder, then, that Marie is a 
favorite with every one at Larnay, loved 


by all the sisters, hearing or deaf, and 
all the girls less afflicted than herself. 
Soon her circle of friends overleaped the 
walls of her convent home. ‘The fact 
that she is one of the eight or ten per- 
sons in the whole world who are deaf 
and blind, not from youth or infancy, 
but from birth; her rapid progress, her 
ability and cleverness, her charming 
manners, even her delicate and touching 
beauty—everything in her evokes emo- 
tion and wins the heart. 


“Une Ame en Prison” 


Considerable interest has been shown 
in her teaching from its very beginning. 
A professor of the Poictiers University, 
M. Louis Arnould, has published, under 
the title of “Une Ame en Prison” (an 
imprisoned soul), a moving story of her 
life and training. This sketch, formerly 
a sixteen-page booklet, increased in size 
edition after edition in proportion with 
the progress of the girl, till it now forms 
a large book, beautifully illustrated, of 
over 450 pages.’ Essays by herself, 
specially noticeable for the beautiful 
feelings they express, have also been 
printed in reviews, so that one may say 
that at the present hour Marie Heurtin 
is the most renowned blind-deaf person 
on the Continent. Very often prominent 
visitors have come to see her, even from 
foreign countries, and all of them were 
always charmed with her quick under- 
standing and her ready replies. She 
hardly ever fails to recognize at once 
the persons coming to her; by her light 
touch she “sees” them nearly as well as 
if she had sight. One day, two unknown 
foreign ladies having called on her, she 


"Through the courtesy of the author and 
publisher, Mlle. Pitrois obtained the first three 
photographs illustrating this article. The latest 
edition of this book also deals with the blind- 
deaf of the Old and the New Worlds, and 
contains sketches of over 100 of them, among 
them many noticeable Americans already men- 
tioned in Mr. William Wade’s “The Blind 
Deaf.” It also gives a full description of the 
only six schools for the blind-deaf existing in 
the world: one in France (Larnay), two in 
America (Boston, New York), one in Scotland 
(Edinburgh), one in Germany (Nowawes), 
one in Sweden (Venersborg). 
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MARIE HEURTIN CONVERSING WITH HER TEACHER 


Marie was fifteen at the time this photograph was taken (1900) 
































examined them with her hands and de- 
clared that they must be about 35 and 25 
years of age, and, more surprising still, 
that they were sisters. Marie’s observa- 
tions were correct in both instances. 

Numerous and well-deserved were the 
praises and honors the good Sister Ste. 
Marguerite received for her life-work, 
but none were so dear and so precious 
to her as the filial affection and gratitude 
Marie showed her. 


Anne-Marie Poyet 


After her beloved teacher it was, of 
course, her older companion in misfor- 
tune, Marthe Obrecht, that Marie pre- 
ferred, till the moment, two years ago, 
when a new blind-deaf pupil entered 
Larnay. It was a charming and very 
bright little girl, about 12 years old, 
Anne-Marie Poyet, deprived of both 
hearing and sight from an attack of 
meningitis at the age of 17 months. 

Heartily Sister Ste. Marguerite began 
at once this new labor of devotion and 
love: the deliverance of this young soul. 


But she needed an under-teacher. She 
had not far to go to find her. The intel- 


ligence, the cleverness, and, above all, 
the kindness and sweet patience of Marie 
are such that immediately the good 
teacher chose her to help her in the edu- 
cation of this little afflicted one. 

With all the joy and enthusiasm of 
youth Marie applied herself to this task. 
It was she who taught Anne-Marie to 
decipher the Braille alphabet, spelling on 
her hand at the same time every word 
they were reading. 

Aside from her tasks with Anne- 
Marie, the young deaf and blind teacher 
leads a very busy life. As skillful as she 
is clever, she sews a little and excels in 
all sorts of crochet-work, knitting, brush- 
making and chair-bottoming. But, while 
she likes very much this manual labor, 
she still prefers her studies. 

In addition to her three beloved pupils, 
to whom she had entirely devoted herself 
for fifteen years, Sister Ste. Marguerite 
took a loving interest in five poor old 
women, deaf from birth or early child- 
hood, who had become also blind later in 
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life, and have found in Larnay the best 
of refuges. Thus there are actually in 
the convent eight persons deprived of 
both sight and hearing. By means of 
letters she directed the teaching of sev- 
eral blind-deaf children, brought up in 
their own families or in foreign schools. 
She gave lessons to the deaf pupils, and 
trained Sisters of Wisdom and Sisters of 
Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs as teach- 
ers, either for the deaf or for the blind- 
deaf. 

Possibly Sister Ste. Marguerite had 
overtaxed her strength and health by her 
trying life. In March, 1910, some days 
after Easter, I received a _ letter—a 
very pathetic and appealing letter—from 
Marie Heurtin. She wrote to me: “My 
teacher, Sister Ste. Marguerite, has been 
kept in bed for several days with bron- 
chitis. I am so sad!, Dear friend, do 
pray earnestly with me that God may 
cure quickly my so dearly loved mistress. 
You have long known all the kindness 
and devotion she has for us, poor infirm 
ones. : 

Hélas! Our prayers were not to be 
granted. Soon the bronchitis turned into 
pneumonia, and, a few days after, on the 
eighth of April, Sister Ste. Marguerite 
slept the last sleep. 


I]. 
STANISLAS HEURTIN 


Among the essays written by Marie 
Heurtin, published by the French press 
and reprinted in the book “Imprisoned 
Souls,” there is one which cannot be 
read, now that the truth is known, with- 
out a deep and painful emotion. It is 
the account of a visit paid by the blind- 
deaf girl, then seventeen years old, to her 
family, during the summer holidays of 
1902. From it the following is a quota- 
tion : 

“My mother led me near the cradle where 
my little sister was asleep; she was born fif- 
teen days ago. I took her into my arms and I 
kissed her. She cried not at all. Sister Ste. 


Marguerite led me everywhere. She was my 
guide and my interpreter; she is so very nice 
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and devoted to me. I have begged Sister Ste. 
Marguerite to ask mother the name of my 
little sister. She told me that she is called 
Marthe. . 

“T spent three days with my family. I en- 
joyed very much to walk and to play with my 
sisters and my brother Stanislas, who is a 
frolicsome boy, and to have my baby sister 
Marthe in my arms, and I rocked her. . . . 

“In Nantes we are going to visit the school 
for the deaf, which is conducted by the 
Brothers of St. Gabriel. 1 have thought that 
my deaf brother, who is now six years old, 
will enter there in two years. He will acquire 
a good education, for he is very  intelli- 


gent.” 


A daughter, deaf and blind from birth; 
a deaf son, who has, besides, very defec- 
tive sight; and still Marie’s parents were 
not at the end of their sorrows. As the 
weeks and the months went by they were 
obliged to admit a further affliction. This 
little baby girl, Marthe, was also born 
absolutely deaf and blind! 

In the whole world can a family be 
found as sorely afflicted as this humble 
Breton cooper’s? Of nine children, four 
have died young—a boy, in infancy; a 
girl, blind, at twelve; a girl, at three; a 
girl, deaf, blind, and paralytic, at four- 
teen months, ‘There remain a_ healthy 
daughter, an ailing daughter, a deaf and 
nearly blind boy, and two blind-deaf 
girls, of whom one seems quite frail. 
This enormous proportion of atypical 
and defective issue is possibly to be ac- 
counted for, not so much by the fact 
that the marriage was one of second 
cousins, as by an affection of the spina! 
marrow to which the father is subject. 


The Brothers of St. Gabriel 


As Marie had found in Larnay the 
devotion of her beloved Soeur Margue- 
rite, so Stanislas found a home and 
friends in the Persagotiére, among the 
Brothers of St. Gabriel. 

The Brothers of St. Gabriel have ac- 
complished for our deaf boys the same 
mission as that effected by the Sisters 
of Wisdom among our deaf girls. The 
two orders have the same origin; both 
were founded by a Breton priest whose 
name is still revered in western France, 
the blessed Grignon de Montfort, who 
was born in Montfort, Brittany, in 1673, 
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and died, after indescribable sutterings, 
scarcely 44 years old, in 1710, 

While his spiritual daughters, the Sis- 
ters of Wisdom, are at the head of seven 
of our large schools for deaf girls, some 
years ago his spiritual sons, the Brothers 
of St. Gabriel, were the conductors of 
eight large schools for deaf boys. Alto- 
gether the two orders conducted fifteen 
schools and taught over 950 pupils of 
both sexes. 

However, since the passage of the law 
against congregations, many monks and 
nuns have gone into exile with their 
pupils. Those of the Brothers of St. 
Gabriel who have remained, though they 
have secularized themselves and taken 
the civil costume, have kept their rules 
and their methods of teaching; they 
have, above all, retained their splendid 
Christian devotion and their never-fail- 
ing kindness towards deaf bovs, to whom 
they give their whole life. 

The Nantes School for Deaf Boys 


All their schools have the same course 
of studies. The oral method only is used 
by them. Every year some pupils pre- 
sent themselves for the official examina- 
tions with hearing boys, and the success 
they are obtaining is a proof both of 
their cleverness and of their excellence 
in speech and lip-reading. In every 
school there are work-shops, where the 
older pupils go some hours daily in order 
to receive vocational training, the trades 
most generally taught being those of 
shoemaker, tailor, gardener, joiner, 
turner, and printer. As a rule the 
teachers keep track of the graduated 
pupils, sometimes—as at the Poictiers 
school for boys—even founding for their 
benefit clubs and societies for mutual 
help. 

The Nantes school for boys, la Per- 
sagotiere, which gathers the deaf boys of 
Brittany and lower Loire, is nearly as 
beautiful as the Poictiers school for girls, 
Notre Dame de Larnay. It was founded 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the Chartreuse of Auray, by a 
great benefactor of the deaf of France. 
father Deshayes, General Superior of 
the communities of Sisters of Wisdom 
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and Brothers of St. Gabriel. In 1856 it 
was transferred by Brother Louis to the 
ancient castle of the Persagotiére. About 
twenty years ago a school for the blind 
was established in connection with it. 
The headmaster is M. Constantin. 

Both teachers and pupils are settled in 
magnificent new buildings, preceded by 
a long, majestic avenue bordered by 
beautiful trees. Around the castle lovely 
green gardens are full, from the begin- 
ning of spring to the end of autumn, of 
blossoming roses, of which the exquisite 
fragrance perfumes the air. Beyond the 
gardens, woods, groves, vineyards, and 
orchards extend themselves on a wide 
space of several hectares. A splendid 
terrace, shadowed by big trees, rises 
above a lovely river, the Sévre. 

Hither came Stanislas Heurtin at eight 
years of age. He was then undisciplined 
enough. His sister Marie had, indeed, 
written of him: “My parents cannot keep 
him at home, for he likes to escape, and 
they fear that an accident may happen 
to him.” This was thé more to be feared 
for the reason that~the poor child is 
héméralope; his field of ‘wision is. €xtra- 
ordinarily narrow; and as soon as the 
twilight comes he can no more walk by 
himself. 

One evening in winter, soon after his 
entrance into the Persagotiére, he hap- 
pened to notice the moon, which was 
shining with especial brilliance. He 
gazed at it for a long time with wide- 
open eyes, then suddenly went off into 
a shout of laughter, crying: “Iook! Do 
you see this moon? Well, you will never 
believe it, but there is one just like it in 
my country!” 

Very soon Stanislas gained every heart 
in the school by his docility, his sweet 
and amiable disposition, and his good 
character. He is a keen and thoughtful 
observer; he likes to touch everything, 
he longs to understand everything. In 
spite of his infirmities, he Sticceeds in 
maintaining himself on a level with the 
less afflicted companions of his own age. 
As to manual work, he is taught a little 
gardening, and especially chair-bottom- 
ing, the trade which is best adapted to 
his weak sight. 


Last summer we had the pleasure, my 
dear mother-teacher and myself, to pay 
a visit to the Persagoti¢re. There we 
had Stanislas Heurtin presented to us by 
his teacher, M. Coissard. Stanislas is a 
fair boy, thirteen years old now, tall and 
slim, with blue eyes, rosy complexion, 
regular features, and a face always ami- 
able and smiling. In spite of his poor 
sight, which increases for him the diff- 
culty of lip-reading, he succeeds in under- 
standing nearly everything. His speech 
is said to be good. His utterance is slow 
but natural and sweet. 

In a word, Stanislas Heurtin has not 
a personality as interesting as those of 
his two blind-deaf sisters, but he has a 
charming and attractive nature, which, 
thanks to his devoted masters, will still 
further develop itself. He easily gives 
back affection for affection, and has a 
fond love for his afflicted sisters, Marie, 
and especially for little Marthe, with 
whom he is better acquainted and with 
whom he spends all his holidays even 
now. 

He was very much affected when told 
of the death of Sister Ste. Marguerite, to 
whom it was hoped to intrust the educa- 
tion of Marthe Heurtin, as had been that 
of Marie Heurtin. Some months after 
this event, when the summer holidays 
were at hand, he came to his teacher with 
a great resolution in his blue eyes and 
gravely said: 

“Good-bye, sir. I thank you for all 
your kindness to me, but I must tell you 
that I will not come back to school next 
year.” 

“Not come back to school?” repeated 
M. Coissard. “And why not?” 

“Oh,” answered Stanislas, ‘Sister Ste. 
Marguerite is dead. I intend to go to 
Larnay to teach my little sister Marthe, 
who is entering there next term.” 

“But, my boy, one must know the 
manual alphabet to teach the blind-deaf, 
and you do not know it.” 

“Oh, yes. I have learned it in secret.” 

And Stanislas began to spell on his 
fingers. 

“You see, sir,” he concluded, tri- 
umphantly, “I can teach our Marthe very 
well,” 
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M. Coissard was in two minds, to 
laugh and cry. He quieted the boy by 
telling him that the Larnay nuns were 
sure to be as kind and devoted to his 
Marthe as he would be himself. 


IIT. 
MARTHE HEURTIN 


Stanislas’s teacher could have added 
that the mission of educating Marthe, 
which Sister Ste. Marguerite had be- 
queathed, was made easier by the loving 
interest of himself and others. In fact, 
while Marie, till the age of ten, had been 
left without culture, without teaching of 
any sort, turned away by two schools, 
and seemed nothing but a howling fury, 
Marthe has been far more privileged. 
The family is as needy and as ignorant 
as before, but the younger daughter has 
profited by Marie’s experience. Of 
Marthe, the Heurtins and their relatives 
no longer believed, as they had of Marie, 
that the blind-deaf girl was a monster, 
a wretched being incapable of receiving 
instruction. Marie’s example, had it not 
proved victoriously the contrary ? 

So, ever since her birth, in July, 1902, 
Marthe has been cherished by every one. 
The mother, being obliged to work out- 
side as a journeywoman, always confided 
her to her two hearing sisters, or to 
neighbors. All the kindness shown to 
her has rapidly developed her intelli- 
gence and natural gifts, so much that 
now, in her ninth year, she is a charming 
child of considerable development and 
intuition. 

Even before she began her studies she 
had an instructor and a friend in her 
brother’s master, M. Coissard, who is an 
excellent speech-teacher, as well as the 
author of works dealing with the educa- 
tion of the deaf, with demutization, with 
correction of defective speech, and with 
improvement of the voice. 

M. Coissard has very often traversed 
the eight kilometers which separate the 
Persagotiére from Vertou, the pictur- 
esque village, in the neighborhood of 


Nantes, which is the birthplace of the 
Heurtins. 

I have asked M. Coissard for some 
data regarding his protégée, and he has 
been good enough to supply me with all 
the photographs illustrating this article, 
except the first three. To this favor he 
has added that of writing out the follow- 
ing observations: 


Marthe dresses herself alone and combs her 
own hair, never forgetting to tie a ribbon in 
it, for, like Marie, she is a coquette. She likes 
fine dress and perfumes. She is gifted with 
a very sweet disposition. When vexed she 
cries and struggles but little. She recognizes 
people by the odor of their clothes, or by feel- 
ing of their faces. When I arrive she begins 
by feeling my clothes; then, touching my face, 
she discovers my beard. When she has recog- 
nized me she laughs gaily, quite contented, and 
asks me by signs if I have brought her some- 
thing to eat. 

One day I brought her some cakes; she ate 
them, and then, not having had enough, she 
took me by the hand and led me to the village 
grocer. I told the grocer-woman not to move. 
Marthe went straight to the shop counter, 
tapped on it with her hands to call the mer- 
chant; then went to the shelf, took down a 
paper bag, opened it, and asked by signs to 
have it filled up. When her desire had been 
satisfied, she took me again by the hand and 
brought me back to her home. Arrived there 
she offered some cakes to those present and 
herself ate the rest, asking by signs from time 
to time for something to drink. 

Her mother told me once that Marthe would 
be very happy if only she had a doll. I brought 
her one in a box. When I put the box in her 
hands she began by smelling it; then opened it 
hastily, felt of the contents, and, recognizing 
a doll, she uttered a cry of joy. She threw 
back the box and began to rock tenderly the 
doll in her arms. I gave her some cakes; she 
ate some of them, and, running over the face 
of her doll with her fingers, discovered its 
mouth, to which she presented a cake, and 
then, as if the doll had really .eaten it, she 
carefully wiped its mouth. Some moments 
after she carried the doll to her aunt, put it 
on her lap, folded her aunt’s apron over it, and 
lovingly rocked it, as if to put it to sleep. 

Another day I found her playing in a field 
far enough from her home. She took my 
hand and led me by herself straight to her 
father’s house, the road to which was pretty 
rough and difficult. 

On one occasion she happened to discover 
my bicycle. Deeply interested, she began to 
handle it and stayed five Or ten minutes to feel 
carefully of every part, fingering and fingering 
again each detail, as if she tried to understand 
its use. I put her in the saddle and took her 
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for a walk; she seemed delighted with this 
unknown means of locomotion. 

[ brought her two puzzle games; she felt 
them, and immediately she was able to recog- 
nize the square, the round, the lozenge, etc. 

Once I led her to a piano. Very much per- 
plexed by its vibrations, she tried with her 
hands to discover the cause of them, and then 
began to strum on it with delight. 

Some time ago I took her two hands and, 
placing one of them on my own nose and the 
fingers of the other in my own mouth, | 
uttered the word “mamma.” Immediately 
Marthe placed her hands exactly in the same 
positions on her own person and said, in a 
very clear voice, “mamma, mamma, mamma.” 
Big tears rolled down the cheeks of the poor 
mother, who thus heard for the first time her 
unfortunate child call her. In the same way | 
taught her to say “papa.” 


To M. Coissard’s valuable contribu- 
tion | wish to add one extract from a 
letter of a deaf friend of mine, a simple 
working girl living in a home for orphan 
or forsaken deaf girls, directed in Nantes 
by the Sisters of Wisdom. She wrote 
me last summer: 

“Some days ago the good Mother Superior, 
the dear sisters and we made a very pleasant 
trip. We took the steamboat to Vertou, where 
we walked to the house of Madame Heurtin. 
We saw the pretty little blind-deaf Marthe. 
How surprised we all were at her refinements 
of manner. She felt every one of us; she 
recognized the sisters. by their costume, and 
immediately drew up chairs for them to be 
seated. Several girls among us were outside 
in the garden, or on the road. She came 
straight to us and gently took our hands to 
bring us into the house. We also saw her 
brother Stanislas, who is on his holidays. He 
is a very nice boy. I have talked with him; 
we understood each other pretty well. we 


For Marthe, these summer holidays 
were soon to be followed by an immense 
change—the most important of her short 
life. At the end of September her elder 
sister, Marie, came to Vertou with a 
nun of Larnay and spent some days with 
her family. On her departure, Marie 
took Marthe with her to Larnay. 

At first Marthe was delighted to feel 
herself in the train, but suddenly she per- 
ceived that her mother was no more with 
her. Then what a change! There were 
clamors, howlings, reminding one of 
Marie, in the days when she was “the 
wild girl,” fifteen years before. The 
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child tried to throw herself through the 
coach door. Some soldiers who were in 
the same compartment were obliged to 
help master her. It was a terrible jour- 
ney from Nantes to Poictiers. The un- 
happy child struck every one who tried 
to draw near her, even her sister Marie, 
and, in the agony of her fright and de- 
spair, furiously spat in the face of the 
nun who attended them. 


IV, 
A VISIT TO MARIE AND MARTHE 


In the middle of October my mother 
and I went to Poictiers, a very gloomy 
town, indeed, but where the cordial wel- 
come of dear friends takes the place of 
gayety. 

We spent an afternoon in visiting the 
school for the deaf and the blind boys. 
The headmaster, M. Lemesle, whose 
“silver wedding with the school” (a jubi- 
lee of twenty-five years as headmaster) 
has been recently celebrated, is also a 
very devoted friend of the deaf. More 
than many others he concerns himself 
with the moral and spiritual welfare of 
his former pupils. Thus he has founded 
for them a club, the ‘Cercle de [Abbé de 
TEpée,” settled in a bright and gay build- 
ing of wood, where they find games, 
books, illustrated papers, and a loan 
library. They have also, thanks to M. 
Lemesle’s efforts on their behalf, a coun- 
try house where they go to walk, and 
where they can rest and enjoy them- 
selves. 

The results which M. Lemesle and his 
sympathetic teachers obtain from speech- 
methods of instruction are satisfactory. 
We have had much pleasure from chats 
with the pupils, who, from the youngest 
to the eldest, are happy-faced, bright- 
eyed, high-spirited boys. One of the 
eldest, in addition to his real French at- 
tainments, is a good English scholar, and 
was not a little proud to prove to us his 
acquaintance with the English language. 

The following day we took a carriage 
to Notre Dame de Larnay, which is 
about four miles distant from the town. 
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A “CONVERSATION CLASS” AMONG THE BLIND-DEAF 


Marthe Obrecht is conversing with Sister Ste. Marguerite; Anne-Marie Poyet is conversing 
with Marie Heurtin. (From a photograph taken in 1909) 
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()ne must climb up and up to go to it, 
for it is upon a summit that it is erected, 
this house of God. In proportion as we 
are rising, on our left the town, with its 
black, big rocks ; its dark houses, crowded 
the one against the other; its numerous 
train lines, seems to sink down, become 
smaller and smaller. At last it disap- 
pears, as if swallowed up in the soil. and, 
of all the realities, all the labors, all the 
hard sorrows and cruelties of life that a 
city represents, there remains but one 
detail—the slight, thin line of black 
smoke, left by a train departed for the 
unknown, that floats, floats in the blue 
sky and soon is vanished away. 

We are in the open country. The 
splendid white buildings and the pointed 
steeple of the convent appear among the 
fields. We drive along the beautiful 
wide avenue, shadowed by elm trees: we 
leave behind the delightful park, with its 
coppice woods, where the pupils go to 
play thrice a week. The high iron gates 
open before us; a smiling, gray sister 
introduces us, through the majestic court 
of honor adorned with a beautiful statue 
of white marble, into the large drawing- 
room peopled with portraits of benefac- 
tors or friends of the deaf, among them 
the good Abbé de Larnay, the founder 
of the house, and the blessed Grignon of 
Montfort, the creator of the order, with 
his unforgettable face of triumphant 
martyrdom. 

Accompanied by the Superior, we go 
to visit the class-rooms of the deaf girls, 
which. are beautiful and bright. The 
pupils are charming, with their light blue 
aprons and their neckties of white mus- 
lin, a gift of the “Good Mother,” so well 
called. 

Of course I have talked much with 
these little sisters of mine. It is a well- 
known fact that none are so talkative 
(and are so happy to be so!) as deaf and 
dumb people together. Deaf and dumb? 
Oh, pardon! A slip of my pen. 

I asked one of the Larnay girls: “And 
you—are you also deaf and dumb?” 

“Deaf and dumb!” she answered, in 
a tone of offended dignity. “loi! ° Pas 
non!” 


. does not lie in her regular features, the 



































“Chut!’ said her teacher, gently. 
“Mais oui, you are deaf and dumb by 
birth.” 

“No, no,” protested the girl, obsti- 
nately ; “I am not deaf and dumb at all. 
I am one of the speaking deaf!” 

And it is true that they are speaking 
deaf, the Larnay girls. Many of the 
eldest speak and understand so well that 
one could hardly believe that they can- 
not hear. 


The School-room for the Blind-Deaf 

Picture a small, very pretty room, 
about which are hung black-boards, maps 
in Braille characters, toys, and a big 
clock with its dial in relief. This is the 
school-room for the blind-deaf. An old 
wrinkled nun, wearing the black-and- 
white costume of the order of Notre 
Dame des Sept Douleurs, is inclined to- 
wards a charming girl of about fifteen, 
who deciphers with her skillful fingers a 
big Braille book, reading aloud. On the 
other side of the desk a girl of twenty- 
five, dressed in complete mourning for 
her spiritual mother, Sister Ste. Mar- 
guerite, is seated, writing with a stylus 
on white sheets of paper. Crouched 
close against the black dress, a_fair- 
haired girl of eight is settled on a low 
stool, playing with chess-men. 

These are Marie Heurtin, Anne-Marie 
Poyet, the pupils of Sister Ste. Margue- 
rite, and little Marthe Heurtin, the new- 
comer to Larnay.? 

Marie’s portraits, even the best of 
them, do not do her justice. Her beauty 


grace and exquisite delicacy of her man- 
ners, her frail, slim silhouette, nor the 
light-in-darkness of her brown eyes. 
One can apply to her, with a little altera- 
tion, the beautiful words describing 
Fanny Crosby, the poetess: “She is a 
blind girl, whose heart can see splendidly 
in the sunshine of God’s love.” One 
feels so well that Marie is living in the 
very presence of God—in a world of 
light and harmony of which we scarcely 
dare to make us an idea! There is in 


*Unfortunately Marthe Obrecht was not 
there on the day of our visit. 














her something which is already no more 
of the earth. 

As for Marthe, if M. Coissard could 
see her at this very moment, his little 
pupil, how disappointed he would be! 
She is a very pretty girl, little Marthe. 
Her eyes, which she usually keeps wide 
or half open, are clear and bright. Her 
small features have retained the beauty 
they possessed on the day, eight years 
ago, when Marie approached the baby’s 
cradle and felt the little mouth and nose 
in order to judge “if they were not too 
big.” 

But, instead of the amiable girl, always 
contented and smiling, who played about 
Vertou and took her teacher by the hand 
to lead him to the village grocer, we have 
an obstinate little creature, whose dark 
face is marked with self-will. 

A sister takes down a large wooden 
board on which are printed, in big char- 
acters, the dots of the Braille alphabet, 
and, smilingly, brings it to the blind-deaf 
girl. Marthe’s eager fingers are out- 
stretched ; but, on touching the board, an 
expression of cold rage passes over her 
face; she violently pushes it back, and, 
turning to the sister, she twists her feat- 
ures into a horrid grin. 

Marthe knows the difference between 
work and play, and, although intelligent, 
she will not study. It is a mystery, her 
refusal; but it is a fact. As soon as one 
tries to make her read, write, or speak 
there is a revolt. 

This poor, imprisoned little soul strug- 
gles passionately, tries to escape from 
her cell, confusedly hates these people 
with large sleeves and rigid caps, who 
have the unbearable pretense to make 
her obey them. So, when she has been 
presented to us, touching my mother and 
feeling her rings, Marthe understood that 
she was not a nun; that she was a lady 
come from outside. Seizing her hands, 
Marthe clung to her with all her strength, 
driving back all others and clearly ask- 
ing by signs to be taken away." 

"Since this article was written, Mlle. Pitros 
has learned that little Marthe has latterly be- 
come quite tractable, receives instruction with 
willingness, and has learned to utter some 


words quite distinctly —Ep. 
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In order to give another trend to her 
thoughts, we offered her the small 
things we had brought for her—a toy, 
some chocolate, and a little bottle of Co- 
logne water. She smelt of the three 
gifts, and, laying aside the toy and the 
chocolate, she uncorked the bottle her- 
self, lightly poured out some drops on 
her hands, and passed them, with a vis- 
ible pleasure, over her forehead and her 
hair. 

It is justice here to mention Sister 
Raphael, Sister Ste. Marguerite’s auxil- 
iary, the modest deaf nun who, when we 
entered, was helping Anne-Marie Poyet 
in her reading. For thirty years or more 
she has been the blind-deaf girls’ under- 
teacher. 

Soon Anne-Marie, being told of our 
presence, clasped our necks and ex- 
pressed her joy at seeing us, orally, 
speaking as well as, even better than, 
many of the seeing-deaf girls. Then she 
jumped to the black-board and wrote by 
herself, in a running hand, some words 
of welcome. She is a charming girl, very 
intelligent, gay, laughing, happy, and 
affectionate in the abyss of her double 
infirmity. She is delighted to have a 
little companion in affliction. Marthe, 
however, is sulky, and pushes her back 
roughly as she pushes back the reading- 
board. 

Only one person has completely won 
over this young rebel. When in her 
wanderings about the school-room Mar- 
the happens to meet her sister, she seems 
quite happy and at once crouches herself 
quietly beside her. 

Marie is a living soul, marvelously 
developed on the religious and moral 
side, for whom the noble words ideal, 
duty, abnegation, self-sacrifice have no 
mystery. Marthe will be, she is already, 
a living mind. , Remember this name of 
Marthe Heurtin, so few times printed 
yet. Unless I read very badly this ob- 
stinate, strong little face, of which each 
feature reveals a superior intelligence 
quite ready to bloom—this: name will 
shine one day, in the intellectual world 
of silence and darkness, as splendidly as 
the name of Helen Keller. 








“THE TRUTH ABOUT HELEN KELLER” * 


A GERMAN WORK DISCUSSING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BLIND-DEAF—THE GENESIS 
OF THEIR COLOR-AND-SOUND SENSATIONS—WHAT OF THE DICTUM THAT 
‘THERE IS NOTHING IN THE INTELLECT NOT FIRST IN 
THE SENSES ’’—AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


REVIEWED BY PAUL LANGE, M. A., 
School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 


HE Germans being preéminently a 

nation of scholars and readers, it 
is little wonder that translations of the 
works of Helen Keller have found an 
extensive circulation in that country. 
“The Story of My Life” has reached 45 
editions, “Optimism” 36, and ‘The 
World | Live in” 21, while German 
writers apparently vie with each other in 
their attention to the blind-deaf author, 
all literature concerning her being eagerly 
read. 

Thus, there appeared in Berlin about 
four years ago a pamphlet entitled 
“What Should One Think of Helen Kel- 
ler?” with the sub-title, “The ‘Truth 
about Helen Keller,” written by Rudolph 
Brohmer, a teacher of the deaf at Weis- 
senfels. Basing his opinions on his ex- 
perience in teaching the deaf, and on a 
perusal of Helen Keller’s “The Story 
of My Life,” the writer questioned the 
authorship of the books published by 
her, contended that reports of her edu- 
cation were far from probable, and that 
there must therefore be some deception. 
Wide credence was given Brohmer’s 
views, partly because of his high stand- 
ing in the profession. 

Though Brohmer has since retracted 
his statements regarding the authorship 
of Helen Keller’s “The World I Live 
in,’ in the German magazine “Christliche 
Welt” (Christian World), and even writ- 
ten a letter of apology to Miss Keller, 
the mischief created by the publication 
of the pamphlet is constantly cropping 
out. Thus, for instance, the “Biicher- 
welt” (Book World) of October, 1908, 
after making some sarcastic remarks 


**“Die Wahrheit iiber Helen Keller,’ von Dr. jur. Julius Gensel. 


Lutz in Stuttgart. Paper, pp. 72, price M. 1.20. 


about the many editions of Helen Kel- 
ler’s writings and about her “blind-deaf 
reviewers,” says: “And now comes Broh- 
mer and proves to us entirely through 
the ‘Story of My Life’ with the psycho- 
logical acuteness of the professional that 
we have again been deceived.” 

Imbued with a desire to do justice to 
Helen Keller, and to mitigate, in part at 
least, the evil results of Brohmer’s publi- 
cation, Dr. Julius Gensel, a learned 
jurist of Leipsic, has recently published 
a 72-page pamphlet entitled “The Truth 
about Helen Keller.” The pamphlet 
bears evidence of deep insight and 
thorough familiarity with Helen Keller’s 
publications. 

In his ‘introduction Dr. Gensel says 
that he is neither a teacher of the blind 
nor of the deaf, a pedagogue, psycholo- 
gist, or writer by profession, but had from 
his early youth associated a great deal, 
first with the deaf and then with the 
blind. Helen Keller he regards as one 
of the most wonderful, attractive and 
intellectual personalities of our time. 
Professor Rade, the editor of ‘Die 
Christliche Welt,” to whom Dr. Gensel 
had given a letter of introduction to Miss 
Keller, in writing to Dr. Gensel, says: 
“Mrs. Rade and I spent seven hours 
with Helen Keller. It is our most pleas- 
ant and profitable recollection of Amer- 
ica.” 

About four years ago Dr. Gensel de- 
livered a lecture on Helen Keller which 
aroused much sympathy and found ex- 
tensive circulation in print. It is partly 
in response to the requests of his friends 
that this present pamphlet was written. 
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The first chapter gives a brief sketch 
of Helen Keller’s life. In commenting 
on Miss Sullivan’s early instruction of 
Helen Keller, Dr. Gensel says: “Here we 
have the story of the awakening and 
growth of the mind of the blind-deat 
girl that has caused Dr. William Stern, 
of Breslau, associate editor of the ‘Maga- 
zine of Applied Psychology,’ to call her 
book ‘the high song of education,’ adding 
pertinently, ‘It was a wonderful dispen- 
sation of Proyidence that fate brought 
together two such exceptional human 
beings, who belong together for the ac- 
complishment of a unique mission.’ This 
same Dr. Stern, in his article on Helen 
Keller (Berlin, 1905), gives us an in- 
structive comparison of the language of 
Helen Keller from the end of her seventh 
year with that of his own normal chil- 
dren from the end of the first year. The 
similarity between the progress of the 
two is really remarkable, only that the 
seven-year-old child accomplished in a 
month what required a quarter of a year 
with the hearing baby; communication 
being established for the one through the 
medium of the eye and ear, for the other 
by means of the finger alphabet.” 

Dr. Gensel then speaks of Helen Kel- 
ler’s education, her religious instruction 
by Philips Brooks, her meeting with Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, her visit to the 
Chicago World’s Fair and Niagara Falls 
and other incidents of her life. 

Commenting on “Optimism,” Dr. Gen- 
sel says: 

“It is such a sunny book that we can readily 
believe her friend and teacher, when she calls 
her one of the happiest mortals on earth. It 
is spiritual ozone we here breathe, while withal 
it is a serious book. ‘The battle which evil 
forces upon us is regarded by Miss Keller as 
one of the greatest blessings. The world 1s 
full of suffering, but also abounds in victories 
over suffering, and love and faith in the victory 
of the good in the world are the powers which 
lead us on, and which, above all, have also im- 
proved the sad condition of the blind and the 
i otiere she also finds opportunity to acknowl- 
edge that she is proud to be able to call herself 
an American. Eloquently she defends her 
countrymen against Tolstoi’s reproach that 
they are slaves to mammon. Above all she 
points to the difficulty of assimilating the large 


number of aliens and instilling the national 
spirit.” 


After quoting Helen Keller’s answer 
to Tolstoi at length, Dr. Gensel expresses 
his admiration for the Americans as 
follows: 


“Indeed, in the field here considered, we 
have every reason to admire and emulate the 
achievements of the Americans. It may be 
that the sensation-mongering newspapers were 
at first guilty of many wild exaggerations, and 
that even Mr. Anagnos let his southern tem- 
perament sometimes carry him beyond the 
safe ground of sane reality. The more salutary 
is the modest reserve with which Miss Sul- 
livan reports only as much of her activity as a 
teacher, and her success, as she deems neces- 
sary for the general good, and this only after 
repeated urging. And how timidly she strives 
to shield her pupil from being regarded as a 
phenomenon! 

“Where could we find another institution 
like the Volta Bureau, which gathers all litera- 
ture bearing upon the deaf and the blind-deaf, 
and renders it accessible, has much of it 
printed itself, and twice, in 1891 and 1899, 
published magnificent souvenirs with contribu- 
tions by well-known authorities? Or where 
is there in Germany an Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in which 
scholars of the highest rank are members? 

“And where have we hundreds, aye thou- 
sands,,who have learned the finger alphabet in 
order to be able to converse with the deaf? Is 
there in Germany an illustrated work such as 
has been published in the United States, which 
contains everything worth knowing about all 
the known blind-deaf ?* 

“Who among us, may I further ask, would 
dare to request a blind-deaf girl, whose speech 
is monotonous and not readily intelligible, to 
address a large audience, as Helen Keller did 
while a student, and repeatedly afterwards? 
Would a man of as high rank among us as the 
President of the United States permit her to 
read his utterances from his lips by means of 
her fingers? Or what German state would 
emulate the example of Massachusetts, which 
three years ago appointed Helen Keller a mem- 
ber of its State Commission (if we had such) 
for the Education of Blind Children, because 
of her service in the study of the soul-life of 
the blind? Let us frankly admit it; we are 
rather derelict in our understanding and care 
of the deaf and the blind.” 


In the second chapter Dr. Gensel dis- 
cusses the value and influence of the first- 
sense impressions. He says: 

“Tf I recall the discoveries and inventions, the 
first announcement of which I remember—I 
will mention only spectral analysis, the tele- 
phone, Roentgen rays, wireless telegraphy, the 
seismograph, color photography, dirigible bal- 


*“The Blind-Deaf,” by William Wade. 



































SOME PORTRAITS OF HELEN KELLER 


The photographs, in numerical order, are, 1, at seven; 2, at thirteen; 3, in girlhood; 4, 


conversing with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell; 5, with Miss Sullivan; 6, on her graduation 
from Radcliffe. 
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loons—I see a wide door opened in my mind 
with a panorama of an endless number of 
unforeboded perceptions which may yet be in 
store for us and our descendants. The cogni- 
tion of the soul-life especially will receive 
many disclosures by means of experimental 
psychology through investigations in regard to 
the soul of the child, concerning the extension 
and limitations of the capabilities of the feeble- 
minded, the deaf and the blind; and here the 
writings by and regarding Helen Keller will, 
in my opinion, take an important place. 

“Helen herself strives to find a reason why 
colors and sounds are not lacking in her con- 
ceptions. Among other theories, she advances 
nature’s disposition of the brain for five senses. 
The correctness of this view I must leave 
undecided. But if I reflect how often disposi- 
tions, tendencies, and peculiarities (of speech 
and gestures, for instance) are carried down 
from father to son or from the grandfather to 
the grandchild who may never have known 
him, this view appears worthy of notice at any 
rate. 

“The ‘Deutsche Lehrerzeitung’ (German 
Teachers’ Magazine), in 1907, published an 
article by W. A. Lay, entitled ‘Instruction 
Based on the Sense of Touch and Motion,’ in 
which the writer contends that certain light- 
and-sound sensations also influence the sense 
of touch, that the blind-deaf perceive many 
touch-and-motion sensations which we mainly 
see and hear, and that there are analoyies 
among the sensations which Helen Keller, per- 
haps, often regards as the expression of sight 
and hearing sensation. There are delicate, 
rough, soft, sharp, rounded, full, hollow, high, 
and deep sounds; strong and feeble light; cold, 
warm, delicate, glowing and hazy colors; and 
she very likely interprets certain designations 
for light and sound sensations by conceptions of 
the delicate, soft, rough, high, deep, etc., which 
are familiar to her. 

“The number of these interchangeable terms 
might be increased. The expression ‘glaring’ 
may, for instance, be used for sounds as well 
as for light and colors; ‘dull’ no less in both 
spheres of perception, as well as being applicable 
to the ‘feel’ of a knife, etc. And do we not on 
one hand speak of color-tones, on the other 
hand of tone-colors—not to veil our meaning, 
but to bring it closer to the sensation-experi- 
ences of the hearer? 

“Dr. Jerusalem, the psychologist mentioned 
above, goes still more deeply into this question 
in his article: ‘What Does the Education of 
the Blind-deaf Marie Heurtin Teach Us?” 
(Oesterreich. Rund-schau, July, 1905). I shall 
quote only his remarks on the congenitally 
blind-deaf child educated by Sister Marguerite 
in the monastery Larnay, near Poietiers: 
‘Reading her history, we can hardly refute the 
theorv that all sense-perceptions must be re- 
garded as sensations which are awakened by 
the central powers of our soul-life. The 
sensualistic idea of thought—the idea that our 


cognition should be nothing else than sense- 
perception—is no longer tenable. Whatever 
comes from outside is only the impulse for the 
inner molding powers. We become acquainted 
with the world from within by forming and 
uniting things in conformity with our organiza 
tion. It is not essential here whether these 
forces are drawn out by sensations of the eye, 
the ear, or the touch. They need only exist; 
there must be in us a mysterious something 
that can teach us to understand the world and 
ourselves.’ ” 


Dr. Gensel then quotes the views of 
Dr. Dewey, of the University of Chi- 
cago, on the importance of the power of 
conception in the education of the blind- 
deaf. Dr. Dewey finds great danger in 
the education of children if too great 
weight is placed on sense-perceptions. 

Riemann, a German teacher of the 
deaf and the blind-deaf, is quoted as say- 
ing that ‘deafness is the infirmity most 
harmful to the mind.” Riemann thinks 
that if Helen Keller had been merely 
deaf she would have accomplished less. 

Dr. Gensel then speaks of Helen Kel- 
ler’s memories of the period before she 
became deaf and of experiments he had 
made with grandchildren of his in which 
they gave evidence of an abundance of 
perceptions and ideas in the second half 
of the second year. Among the instances 
mentioned, he says the child knows the 
persons in its surroundings, recognizes 
them in the photograph, knows animals 
in the house and on the street, as well as 
in the picture book, even in pictures 
without colors; knows also trees, flowers 
and many objects in daily use. He also 
refers to the surprising accuracy with 
which the child recognizes the dog, no 
matter of what breed, and how little chil- 
dren understand things spoken to them 
before they begin to speak themselves, 
even though some begin to speak after 
the first year. 

These first experiences, Dr. Gensel 
says, form the basis of mental and 
spiritual development which occurs so 
gradually and unnoticed with the normal 
child that most of us are not certain 
whether these memories go back to the 
second or only to the third, fourth, or 
fifth year. In support, Dr. Gensel quotes 
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at length the paper of Dr. J. T. McFar- 
land on the influence of Helen Keller's 
early sight and hearing upon her subse- 
quent mental development, that was read 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf in 1894. 

In the third chapter, Dr. Gensel speaks 
of the senses and their reciprocal action. 
Dr. Gensel regards as especially note- 
worthy Helen Keller’s quotation of Dide- 
rot in her article, “Sense and Sensibil- 
itv’: “Of all the senses, sight is the most 
superficial, hearing the proudest, smell 
the most enjoyable, feeling the deepest 
and most philosophical.” To prove the 
superficial judgment of the eye, Dr. Gen- 
sel states that while there are notable 
flaws in the construction of the old 
court-house and the altar of the Thomas 
Church in Leipsic, these pass unnoticed 
by eight or nine out of every ten 
passersby of the court-house and wor- 
shipers at the church. 

To prove the unreliability of the ear, 
Dr. Gensel cites the experiment of Dr. 
Liszt, of Berlin, who, in order to prove 
to his law class how far statements of 
ear-witnesses may be relied upon, had 
prearranged a sudden bitter dispute 
among some of the students. Those not 
in the plot were then requested to write 
an account of the occurrence. When the 
reports were read, it was found that the 
accounts differed greatly, not only from 
sach other, but from the real occurrence. 
\s another instance, he cites a personal 
experience when two other gentlemen 
and himself had been deputed by the city 
to call upon a school superintendent who 
had received a call to another place. Dr. 
Gensel had remembered his words as 
closely as possible and immediately after- 
wards had written them down. When 
a report of the conference was made 
later, Dr. Gensel was astonished to know 
what the other two gentlemen asserted 
they had heard. 

In discussing the sense of touch, Dr. 
Gensel quotes Helen Keller’s “A Chat 
about the Hand,” and comments on the 


extraordinary sensitiveness of her nerv- 
ous system.” 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Gensel speaks 
of Helen Keller’s reading, writing, 
speech, style, humor and poetry. In 
commenting on her lip-reading, Dr. Gen- 
sel speaks of the conversation which Dr. 
Rade, editor of the “Christliche Welt,” 
and Mrs. Rade had with her. 


“Dr. Rade opened the conversation by saying, 
‘You have many friends in Germany.’ 

“She laughed heartily,” writes Dr. Rade, “as 
only she can laugh, and repeated, ‘I have many 
friends in Germany.’ 

“Everything was intelligence, interest, pleas- 
ure for the strangers that came to her.” 

In speaking of her writings, Dr. Gen- 
sel says: 

“Every observant reader of her writings will 
notice the unusual vocabulary which she pos- 
To give the thought which she wishes 
to express the desired coloring, she often uses 
words which one otherwise seldom hears or 
reads. Not in vain has she improved her style 
by reading the best authors. I certainly can 
not understand how a German scholar can say 
that the mind of this girl bears no evidence of 
individuality. I think it would be easy’ to 
recognize her individuality in many things she 
has written without knowing they came from 
her or without regard to their peculiar sub- 
stance. 

“T have quoted so many parts of her writings, 
which even though translated will show her 
style, that I do not have to discuss the matter 
further.” ; 


sesses. 


In concluding his most interesting lit- 
tle book, Dr. Gensel says: 

“Helen Keller lives in the belief that with 
her wonderful fate she has been selected by 
Providence to bring light, sympathy, and help 
to her companions of fate. And doubtless her 
life, writings, and speeches; above all, the tire- 
less, self-sacrificing and inspiring labors of her 
blessed teacher, have borne much fruit in and 
beyond their country. And there will be 
further blessed results after we have first 
learned to meet the unfortunates ‘a little more 
than half way.’” 


At the end of the book we find an 


excellent translation of Margaret J. 
Canby’s “A Silent Singer,” by Ilse 
Leskien. 





* According to Giulio Ferreri, “We cannot 
say that she (Helen Keller) has an extraordi- 
narily delicate sense of touch.”—Ep. 
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“THE SERVANT OF HUMANITY” 


A NEW WORK ON THE PIONEER AMERICAN SPEECH-TEACHER AND EDUCATOR OF 
THE BLIND-DEAF—THE LIFE OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE, AS TOLD 
IN HIS JOURNALS AND LETTERS, TOGETHER 
WITH SOME HISTORIC REPRINTS 


REVIEWED BY F. K. NOYES 


WENTY-TWO years before the 

founding of the first extant oral 
school for the deaf in this country, 
Samuel Gridley Howe was teaching the 
deaf to speak, being the first American 
systematically, successfully, and continu- 
ously to carry on the education of the 
deaf by speech methods alone. In the 
education of the deaf, as in all or nearly 
all other lines of specialized endeavor, 
the man who discovers a new principle, 
or who even makes a new methodic ap- 
plication of an old one, is rewarded with 
an assured career and a_ perpetuated 
name. But this achievement of Howe’s 
was merely an incident in a marvelously 
diversified life devoted to social service. 
It may not be too much to say that no 
“servant of humanity” has shown greater 
versatility and at the same time greater 
unselfishness, than has the man whose 
special importance to the educator of the 
deaf arises from his pioneer work in 
speech-teaching, as well as from his dis- 
covery of a method of educating the 
blind-deaf. 

Born in Boston in 1801, Howe was 
graduated from Brown at the age of 20, 
and three years later took his medical 
degree from Harvard. Immediately he 
enlisted as a “Philhellene” in the War of 
Greek Independence, fighting and raising 
money for the cause until it was finally 
successful. In 1831 he was thrown into 
a Prussian prison on charges connected 
with the struggles which the Polish sub- 
jects of that power were making for 
freedom, and thence his release was ef- 
fected only by a happy accident. 

These events comprise the substance 
of the first volume of “The Journals and 
Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe,” edited 
by his daughter, Mrs. Laura FE. Richards, 
and enriched with an introduction and 


notes by his old-time friend and collab- 
orator, and later his biographer,’ Mr. 
. B. Sanborn, himself a former presi- 
dent of Clarke School, whose own 
important connection with the work of 
educating the deaf dates from his con- 
version in 1865 to Dr. Howe’s opinion. 

The second volume of the “Journals 
and Letters,’”? brought out by the same 
publishers three years after the publica- 
tion of the first, deals with Howe’s later 
career in this country as the friend of 
the submerged classes, the physically 
handicapped, and the mentally deficient. 
As to these aspects of Howe's career, 
Mr. Sanborn remarks :° 

“It is to Dr. Howe more than to any 
other one man that Massachusetts owes 
what is best in her charitable system. 
In the first thirty years of his life, 
Dr. Howe was exhibiting his character 
rather than performing his true work, 
the uplifting of the race by education 
and by the creation of an original insti- 
tution of philanthropy. It was in 
fact a work of constructive genius, and 
the true place of Dr. Howe is not with 
men of talent, like Horace Mann and 
Theodore Parker, but with men of genius 
like Emerson and Carlyle, who were his 
contemporaries. He planted for others 
to, reap, and, while men were adiniring 
what he had achieved, he had already 
quitted that achievement and was pass- 





‘Life of Dr. S. G. Howe, by F. B. Sanborn. 
In the series of “American Reformers.” Pp. 
vill, 370. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 18or. 

See also Mr. Sanborn’s Recollections of 
Seventy Years. Vols. I and II, pp. 650. Bos- 
ton: R. G. Badger. 19009. 

*The Journals and Letters of Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, “The Servant of Humanity.” Edited 
by Laura E. Richards. Boston: Dana Estes & 
Company. Pp. 611. 

*“The Servant of Humanity,” page 11. 
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ing on to something newer. When his 
arrow had ence hit the mark, he did not 
repeat the shot, but aimed higher, until 
the shaft kindled in the air like that of 
Virgil’s Trojan Archer, and flew onward 
toward Olympus. He was therefore un- 
satisfied, unresting; the goal receded as 
he gained it, and a new ambition con- 
stantly replaced his older ones.” 

Were it not for the variety and im- 
portance of Howe’s endeavors, a bare 
recital of his activities would become as 
tedious as Homer’s Catalogue of the 
Ships, or the enumeration of Voltaire’s 
writings. Howe founded the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, assisting as well 
in founding similar institutions in other 
parts of the country. He also invented 
a system of raised letters, known as the 
Howe or Boston line print, for the use 
of his pupils. In the education of Laura 
Bridgman he organized a method of in- 
structing the blind-deaf. He was also a 
pioneer speech-teacher to the seeing 
deaf. With Dorothea Dix he reformed 
the lunacy and almshouse system of 
Massachusetts ; with Horace Mann, who 
was later to be commemorated in the 
name of the first day school for the deaf 
in this country, he led the fight for a 
reform of the public-school system of 
that Commonwealth. As a member of 
the general court, he brought about the 
building of a better State insane hospital. 
He also obtained an appropriation from 
the State for the education of the feeble- 
minded, and started the school for them, 
a task for which he would never accept 
compensation. From this first school for 
this class, numbering but ten pupils, has 
grown the great institutions conductéd 
by Dr.’ Fernald, at Waltham and else- 
where, with 1,200 pupils. With his gifted 
wife, Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” he edited 
“The Commonwealth,” a journal devoted 
to better politics and the abolition of 
slavery. He was chairman of the famous 
“Vigilance Committee” of Boston, organ- 
ized to prevent the kidnaping into slavery 
of negroes on Massachusetts soil. He 
ran for Congress as a “Conscience Whig” 
on the anti-slavery ticket, and, although 
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personally defeated on that occasion, his 
collaborator, Horace Mann, was elected 
a couple of years afterward from another 
congressional district. 

The motivation of Howe's career 
throughout has received some _ illumi- 
nating side-lights from casual remarks 
which appear parenthetically in his writ- 
ings. Thus he says: 

“To doubt the capacity of humanity is to 
blaspheme God.” 

“Obstacles are things to be overcome.” 


To Charles Sumner he writes: 

“Every year I live brings closer home the 
conviction that we must work for others, and 
not for our own happiness (God will take care 
of that).” 


And again: 


“T believe business and active business need 
never interfere with love. Fill each day as full 
as you may with employments; still’it is like 
a cup filled with pearls, you may pour in the 
golden sand of love and make it pervade every 
part. Work on, then but love on too, 
_ you will work longer, stronger, and better 
or it. 


In a letter to Theodore Parker he says: 


“Work! work! the greatest blessing, the 
crowning privilege, the highest happiness of 
man, when it is his instrument and not his 
yoke. And it may and ought to be his instru- 
ment always—never his yoke. We shall never 
get anything toward right, however, until the 
philosophy of labor is better understood. Men 
and women now think they outwit God when 
they contrive to shirk all hand-work and live 
by brain work, and keep a class of serviles, but 
they are like those who throw up stones in the 
air, thinking to keep the ground clear of them.” 


Finally, in the afternoon of his life, 
he was made chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Charities, the 
first institution of its kind in this coun- 
try. In this capacity his activities have 
been summarized by his successor in that 
office, Mr. Sanborn, as follows: 


“No such mind had before been steadily 
directed upon the problems of charity and 
social legislation in New England; and he 
came to the questions of juvenile reform. 
prison discipline, the care of the insane, and 
the general disposal of the dependent classes 
with a piercing analysis and a_ well-formed 
synthesis, which delighted men of thought. 
while it startled and displeased the children of 
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routine, who in this generation are so much 
wiser than the children of light. Whoever will 
read the various propositions laid down by 
Dr. Howe in the second, third, fifth, and ninth 
reports of the old Board of Charities—to men- 
tion only half of those which he wrote or di- 
rected—will find that hardly one of his 
theorems has now failed to be acted upon in 
practical ways, not only in Massachusetts, but 
throughout a large part of the nation. Yet 
nearly every one of them was hotly disputed by 
the mass of persons officially concerned with 
charity and education, who have since adopted 
them and forgotten Dr. Howe.” 


Truly, as another writer has said, this 


career “is an inspiring record of a long 


life of tireless devotion to social service, 
which shows that Dr. Howe still points 
the way to progress and to a saner phi- 
lanthropy which we have still to realize.” 

But, fascinating as Dr. Howe’s “Jour- 
nals and Letters” are, considered in their 
broad sociological aspects, it is here more 
to the purpose to consider them in their 
relation to the work of educating the 
blind-deaf and of teaching the deaf by 
speech methods. I quote from pages 
169-171 of “The Servant of Humanity” 


Immediately after his return from Europe, in 
1844, my father began his work for the deaf; 
indeed, it was really begun before this, as the 
European letters show. 

30th he and Horace Mann had been for 
some time convinced of the practicability of 
teaching articulation to deaf-mutes, and their 
conviction was strengthened by finding in 
Europe several schools established for this 
purpose. Together or apart the two friends 
visited all of these schools that lay anywhere 
near their line of travel. My mother thinks 
that they found but one in England, and that a 
small one; but, “in Switzerland and in Ger- 
many, the system had already been fully tried, 
and established, and in these countries they 
found opportunities of observing pupils in 
every stage of vocal discipline, from that of the 
simultaneous utterance of unintelligible sounds 
to the very politeness and perfection of speech.” 

Mr. Mann came home first and instantly be- 
gan a campaign in behalf of articulation; my 
father, shortly following, joined heart and soul 
in the work—and the fight! It was a stern one. 
The authorities at Hartford stoutly resisted 
the innovation, and clung to the old method of 
arbitrary signs assisted by the finger-alphabet. 
There is a Canute in the path of every tide of 
reform. 

My father’s way of meeting the opposition 
was characteristic. Finding that he could make 
no impression on the Hartford people by speak- 
ing or writing, he proceeded to demonstrate 
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the truth of his proposition; he took two little 
deaf-mute pupils and taught them articulation, 
with swift and absolute success. The rest was 
merely a question of time. Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet, President of the College for the 
Deaf at Washington, and son of Dr. T. H. 
Gallaudet (founder of the “American Asylum 
for Deaf-mutes” at Hartford, and my father’s 
hearty opponent in this controversy), said 
after my father’s death: 

“In Dr. Howe the cause of articulation in 
America had one of its earliest and warmest 
supporters. It is probably not surpassing the 
truth to say that, in the absence of his efforts in 
this direction, the happy results now witnessed 
at Northampton and in this city would have 
been postponed perhaps for many years.” 

My father’s experiments in teaching articula- 
tion led to the establishment long after, at 
Chelmsford, near Boston, of a small school . 
devoted to this method of instructing the deaf; 
and the teacher of this school, Miss Harriet 
Rogers (whose, sister Eliza had been a teacher 
at the Perkins Institution, in special charge of 
Oliver Caswell), became, in 1867, prinicpal of 
the Clarke Institution for the Deaf at North- 
ampton. 

In the twenty-two years which intervened 
between my father’s first efforts and the happy 
fruition of them in the opening of this institu- 
tion, he never ceased to preach and teach 
articulation as opportunity offered; and many 
mothers, inspired by his advice, taught their 
deaf children in their own homes, and thus en- 
abled them when grown men and women to 
take their part in life and their place in the 
human family. 


But in his work for the blind and the 
deaf Dr. Howe had not the opportunity 
for de novo pedagogic creation. Others 
before him had already marked out the 
broad principles, which his own educa- 
tional practice could do no more than to 
adapt, to improve, or to develop. It was 
not until Laura Bridgman, an: eight-year- 
old deaf-mute, lacking the senses also of 
sight, smell, and to a large degree of 
taste, was put into his charge, that Dr. 
Howe entered a virgin field of educa- 
tional work. Laura Bridgman was the 
first blind-deaf child to receive substan- 
tial instruction after the supervention of 
the double infirmity; and it is a remark- 
able tribute to the genius of Dr. Howe 
that the principles he worked out seventy 
years ago in the education of the blind- 
deaf are for the most part essentially the 
same as those still applied to effect the 
mental development of this class. 
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\ running account of his principles 
and methods is contained in contempo- 
rary reports made by him as head of the 
Perkins Institute. Unfortunately these 
reports are nowadays not readily accessi- 
ble; and one of the chief claims which 
Dr. Howe’s “Journals and Letters” has 
upon the attention of the modern edu- 
cator, accordingly, is derived from that 
chapter on Laura Bridgman, in which 
Mrs. Richards reprints copious extracts 
from these original sources. Aside from 
their own intrinsic interest, the historical 
importance of these documents is such 
that, it might almost be said, the mental 
equipment of no teacher of the deaf 
is complete which does not include an 
acquaintance with them. This circum- 
stance, taken in connection with the 
scarcity of the source-documents will, it 
is considered, render acceptable this con- 
densation from the “Journals and Let- 
ters.” 

Dr. Howe introduces Laura Bridgman 
in his ninth report, for the year 1840, as 
follows: 


Laura Bridgman has become extensively 
known. Human sympathies are always ready 
to be poured out in proportion to the amount 
of human suffering. The privation of any one 
sense is supposed to be a dreadful calamity, 
and calls at once for our sympathy with the 
sufferer ; but when a human being is known to 
be deaf, dumb, blind, without smell, and with 
imperfect taste, that being excites the tender 
compassion of all who feel, and becomes an 
object of great curiosity to those who reflect as 
well as feel. When the supposed sufferer is a 
child—a girl—and of pleasing appearance, the 
sympathy and the interest are naturally in- 
creased. 

Such is the case with our beloved pupil, 
Laura Bridgman; and so general is the interest 
which she has excited, and so numerous are the 
inquiries concerning her, that I have thought it 
would be showing proper respect to the public 
of this section of the country to publish, in the 
next Annual Report, a short history of her 
case. aay 
She was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
on the twenty-first of December, 1829. She is 
described as having been a very sprightly and 
pretty infant, with bright blue eyes. She was, 
however, so puny and feeble, until she was a 
year and a half old, that her parents hardly 
hoped to rear her. She was subject to severe fits, 
which seemed to rack her frame almost be- 
vond its power of endurance, and life was held 
by the feeblest tenure; but when a year and a 


half old she seemed to rally; the dangerous 
symptoms subsided, and at twenty months old 
she was perfectly well. 

Then her mental powers, hitherto stunted in 
their growth, rapidly developed themselves, and 
during the four months of health which she 
enjoyed, she appears (making due allowance 
for a fond mother’s account) to have dis- 
played a considerable degree of intelligence. 

Sut suddenly she sickened again; her disease 
raged with great violence during five weeks, 
when her eyes and ears were inflamed, sup- 
purated, and their contents were discharged. 
But though sight and hearing were gone for- 
ever, the poor child’s sufferings were not ended. 
The fever continued seven weeks longer; “for 
five months she was kept in bed in a darkened 
room; it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two years before she could 
sit up all day.” It was now observed that her 
sense of smell was almost entirely destroyed, 
and consequently that her taste was much 
blunted. 

It was not until she was four years of age 
that the poor child’s bodily health seemed re- 
stored and she was able to enter upon her ap- 
prenticeship to life and the world. 

3ut what a situation was hers! The dark- 
ness and the silence of the tomb were around 
her: no mother’s smile called forth her answer- 
ing smile—no father’s voice taught her to 
imitate its sounds; to her brothers and sisters 
were but forms of matter which resisted her 
touch, but which differed not from the furni- 
ture of the house, save in warmth and in the 
power of locomotion; and not even in these 
respects from the dog and the cat. 

3ut the immortal spirit which had been im- 
planted within her could not die, nor be 
maimed or mutilated; and though most of its 
avenues of communication with the world were 
cut off, it began to manifest itself through the 
others. As soon as she could walk she began 
to explore the room, and then the house. She 
became familiar with the form, density, weight. 
and heat of every article she could lay her 
hands upon. She followed her mother, and 
felt of her hands and arms, as she was occu- 
nied about the house: and her disposition to 
imitate led her to repeat everything herself. 
She even learned to sew a little, and to knit. 

Her affections, too, began to expand, and 
seemed to be lavished upon the members of her 
family with peculiar force. 

But the means of communication with her 
were very limited; she could only be told to go 
to a place by being pushed; or to come to one 
by a sign of drawing her. Patting her gently 
on the head signified approbation: on the back 
disapprobation. 

She showed every: disposition to learn, and 
manifestly began to use a natural language of 
her own. She had a sign to express her 
knowledge of each member of the family; 
as drawing her fingers down each side of her 
face, to allude to the whiskers of one; twirling 
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her hand around, in imitation of a spinning 
wheel, for another, and so on. But although 
she received all the aid that a kind mother 
could bestow, she soon began to give proof of 
the importance of language to the development 
of human character. Caressing and chiding 
will do for infants and dogs, but not for chil- 
dren; and by the time Laura was seven years 
old the moral effects of her privation began to 
appear. There was nothing to control her will 
but the absolute power of another, and hu- 
manity revolts at this; she had already begun 
to disregard all but the sterner nature of her 
father, and it was evident that as the propen- 
sities should increase with her physical growth, 
so would the difficulty of restraining them in- 
crease. 

At this time I was so fortunate as to hear of 
the child and immediately hastened to Hanover 
to see her. I found her with a well-formed 
figure; a strongly-marked nervous-sanguine 
temperament; a large and beautifully-shaped 
head, and the whole system in healthy action. 

Here seemed a rare opportunity of benefiting 
an individual, and of trying a plan for the edu- 
cation of a deaf and blind person, which I had 
formed on seeing Julia Brace, at Hartford.’ 

The parents were easily induced to consent 
to her coming to Boston, and on the fourth of 
October, 1837, they brought her to the institu- 
tion. For a while she was much bewildered. 
After waiting about two weeks, until she be- 
came acquainted with her new locality, and 
somewhat familiar with the inmates, the at- 
tempt was made to give her a knowledge of 
arbitrary signs, by which she could interchange 
thoughts with others. 

There was one of two ways to be adopted: 
either to go on and build up a language of 
signs on the basis of the natural language 
which she had already herself commenced, or 
to teach her the purely arbitrary language in 
common use; that is, to give her a sign for 
every individual thing, or to give her a knowl- 

edge of letters, by the combination of which 
she might express her idea of the existence, and 
the mode and condition of existence, of any- 
thing. The former would have been easy, but 
very ineffectual; the latter seemed very diffi- 
cult, but, if accomplished, very effectual. I 
determined, therefore, to try the latter. 

The first experiments were made by taking 





* A blind deaf-mute who was for many years 
at the American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford. Connecticut. In 1842 she was brought to 
the Perkins Institition for a visit, in the hope 
that she might benefit by the same instructions 
which had brought Laura into communication 
with her fellow mortals. She remained for a 
year, and made some progress in learning 
arbitrary language; but she was already thirty- 
five vears old, and my father’s fear that “the 
time had gone by for the active operation of 
Julia’s faculties” was justified. He describes 
the case in Appendix D of his tenth report. 


articles in common use, such as knives, forks, 
spoons, keys, etc., and pasting upon them labels 
with their names in raised letters. These she 
felt of very carefully, and soon, of course, dis- 
tinguished that the crooked lines spoon differed 
as much from the crooked lines key as the 
spoon differed from the key in form. 

Then small detached labels, with the same 
words printed upon them, were put into her 
hands, and she soon observed that they were 
similar to the ones pasted on the articles. She 
showed her perception of this similarity by 
laying the label key upon the key, and the label 
spoon upon the spoon. She was here en- 
couraged by the natural sign oi approbation, 
patting on the head. 

The same process was then repeated with all 
the articles which she could handle; and she 
very easily learned to place the proper labels 
upon them. It was evident, however, that the 
only intellectual exercise was that of imitation 
and memory. She recollected that the label 
book was placed upon a book, and she repeated 
the process, first from ‘imitation, next from 
memory, with no other motive than the love of 
approbation, and apparently without the intel- 
lectual perception of any relation between the 
things. 

After a while, instead of label, the individual 
letters were given to her on detached pieces of 
paper: they were arranged side by side, so as 
to spell book, key, etc.; then they were mixed 
up ina heap, and a sign was made for her to 
arrange them so as to express the words book, 
key, etc., and she did so. 

Hitherto the process had been mechanical, 
and the success about as great as teaching a 
very knowing dog a variety of tricks. The 
poor child had sat in mute amazement, and 
patiently imitated everything her teacher did; 
but now the truth began to flash upon her—her 
intellect began to work—she perccived that here 
was a way by which she could herself make up 
a sign of anything that was in her own mind, 
and show it to another mind; and at once her 
countenance lighted up with a human expres- 
sion: it was no longer a dog or parrot—it was 
an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new 
link of union with other spirits! I could almost 
fix upon the moment when this truth dawned 
upon her mind and spread its light to her coun- 
tenance. I saw that the great obstacle was 
overcome, and that henceforth nothing but 
patient and persevering, though plain and 
straightforward, efforts were to be used. 

The result, thus far, is quickly related and 
easily conceived; but not so was the process; 
for many weeks of apparently unprofitable 
labor were passed before it was effected. 

When it was said above that a sign was 
made, it was intended to say that the action 
was performed by her teacher, she feeling of 
his hands, and then imitating the motion. 

The next step was to procure a set of metal 
types, with the different letters of the alphabet 
cast upon their ends; also a board, in which 
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were square holes, into which holes she could 
set the types; so that the letters on their ends 
could alone be felt above the surface. 

Then, on any article being handed to her— 
for instance, a pencil or a watch—she would 
select the component letters and arrange them 
on her board, and read them with apparent 
pleasure. 

She was exercised for several weeks in this 
way, until her vocabulary became extensive; 
and then the important step was taken of teach- 
ing her how to represent the different letters 
by the position of her fingers, instead of the 
cumbrous apparatus of the board and _ types. 
She accomplished this speedily and easily, for 
her intellect had begun to work in aid of her 
teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

This was the period, about three months 
after she had commenced, that the first report 
of her case was made, in which it is stated 
that “she has just learned the manual alphabet, 
as used by the deaf, and it is a subject of delight 
and wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and 
eagerly she goes on with her labors. Her 
teacher gives her a new object—-for instance, a 
pencil—first lets her examine it, and get an 
idea of its use, then teaches her how to spell it 
by making the signs for the letters with her 
own fingers: the child grasns her hand, and 
feels her fingers, as the different letters are 
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formed; she turns her head a little on one side, 
like a person listening closely; her lips are 
apart; she seems scarcely to breathe; and her 
countenance, at first anxious, gradually changes 
toa smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She 
then holds up her tiny fingers, and spells the 
word in the manual alphabet; next she takes 
her types and arranges her letters; and last, to 
make sure that she is right, she takes the whole 
of the types composing the word, and places 
them upon or in contact with the pencil, or 
whatever the object may be.” 

The whole of the succeeding year was passed 
in gratifying her eager inquiries for the name 
of every object which she could possibly 
handle; in exercising her in the use of the 
manual alphabet; in extending in every pos- 
sible way her knowledge of the physical rela- 
tions of things, and in proper care of her 
health. 

At the end of the year a report of her case 
was made, from which the following is an 
extract: 

“It has been ascertained beyond the possibil- 
itv of doubt that she cannot see a ray of light, 
cannot hear the least sound, and never exer- 
cises her sense’ of smell, if she have any. 
Thus her mind dwells in darkness and stillness 
as profound as that of a closed tomb at mid- 
night. Of beautiful sights, and sweet sounds, 
and pleasant odors, she has no conception; 
nevertheless, she seems as happy and playful 
as a bird or a lamb; and the employment of her 
intellectual faculties, or the acquirement of a 
new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is 
seen plainly in her expressive features. She 
never seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy 
and gaiety of childhood. She is fond of fun and 
frolic, and when playing with the rest of the 
children, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the 
group. 

“When left alone she seems very haopy if 
she have her knitting or sewing, and will busy 
herself for hours. If she have no occupation, 
she evidently amuses herself by imaginary dia- 
logues, or by recalling past impressions; she 
counts with her fingers, or spells out names of 
things which she has recently learned, in the 
manual alphabet of the deaf. In this lonely 
self-communion she seems to reason, reflect, 
and argue; if she spells a word wrong with 
the fingers of her right hand, she instantly 
strikes it with her left, as her teacher does, in 
sign of disapprobation; if right, she pats her- 
self upon the head and looks pleased. She 
sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with 
the left hand. looks roguish for a moment and 
laughs, and then with the right hand strikes the 
left. as if to correct it. 

“During the year she has attained great 
dexterity in the use of the manual alphabet of 
the deaf, and she spells out the words and 
sentences which she knows, so fast and so 





1This sense was recovered, in some small 
degree, at a later period in Laura’s life. 
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leftly, that only those accustomed to this 
anguage can follow with the eye the rapid 


motions of her fingers. 

“But wonderful as is the rapidity with which 
she writes her thoughts upon the air, still more 
the ease and accuracy with which she 
reads the words thus written by anothe-, grasp- 
ing their hands in hers and following every 
movement of their fingers, as letter after letter 
conveys their meaning to her mind. It is in 
this way that she converses with her blind 
playmates, and nothing can more forcibly show 
the power of mind in forcing matter to its pur- 
pose than a meeting between them. For as 
great talent and skill are necessary for two 
pantomimes to paint their thoughts and feelings 
by the movement of the body and the expres- 
sion of the countenance, how much greater the 
difficulty when darkness shrouds them both 
and the one can hear no sound. 

* “When Laura is walking through a passage- 
with her hands spread before her, she 


SO is 


Wavy, 
knows instantly every one she meets, and 
passes them with a sign of recognition; but if 


it be a girl of her own age, and especially if 
it be one of her favorites, there is instantly a 
bright smile of recognition and a twining of 
arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift tele- 
graphing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid 
evolutions convey the thoughts and feelings 
from the outposts of one mind to those of the 
other. ‘There are questions and answers, ex- 
changes of joy or sorrow; there are kissings 
and partings, just as between little children 
with all their senses. , 

It has been remarked in former reports that 
she can distinguish different degrees of intel- 
lect in others, and that she soon regarded al- 
most with contempt a newcomer when, after a 
few davs, she discovered her weakness of 
mind. This unamiable part of her character 
has been more strongly developed during the 
past year. She chooses for her friends and 
companions those children who are intelligent 
and can talk best with her, and she evidently 
dislikes to be with those who are deficient in 
intellect, unless, indeed, she can make them 
serve her. purposes, which she is evidently in- 
clined to do. She takes advantage of them, 
and makes them wait upon her in a manner 
that she knows she could not exact of others, 
and in various ways she shows her Saxon 
blood. 

She is fond of having other children noticed 
and caressed by the teachers and those whom 
she respects; but this must not be carried too 
far, or she becomes jealous. She wants to 
have her share, which, if not the lion’s, is the 
greater part; and, if she does not get it, she 
says, “My mother will love me.” 

Her tendency to imitation is so strong that 
it leads her to actions which must be entirely 
incomprehensible to her, and which can give 
her no other pleasure than the gratification of 
an internal facultv. She has been known to 
sit for half an hour holding a book before her 
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sightless eyes and moving her lips, as she had 
observed seeing people do when reading. . . 

Her social feelings and her affections are 
very strong, and, when she is sitting at work, 
or at her studies, by the side of one of her 
little friends, she will break off from her task 
every few moments to hug and kiss them with 
an earnestness and warmth that is touching to 
behold. 

When left alone she occupies and apparently 
amuses herself and seems quite contented, and 
so strong seems to be the natural tendency of 
thought to put on the garb of language that 
she often soliloquizes in the finger language, 
slow and tedious as it is. But it is only when 
alone that she is quiet, for if she becomes 
sensible of the presence of any one near her 
she is restless until she can sit close beside 
them, hold their hand, and converse with them 
by signs. 

In her intellectual character it is pleasing to 
observe an insatiable thirst for knowledge and 
a quick perception of the relations of things. 
In her moral character it is beautiful to behold 
her continual gladness, her keen enjoyment of 
existence, her expansive love, her unhesitating 


confidence, her sympathy with suffering, her 
conscientiousness, truthfulness, and hopeful- 
ness. 


There seem to have been in this child no 
innate ideas or innate moral principles; that is, 
in the sense in which Locke, Condillac, and 
others used those terms; but there are innate 
intellectual dispositions, and, moreover, innate 
moral dispositions, not derived, as many meta- 
physicians suppose, from the exercise of intel- 
lectual faculties, but as independent in their 
existence as the intellectual dispositions them- 
selves. 

I shall be easily understood, when I speak 
of innate dispositions in contradistinction to 
innate ideas, by those who are at all conversant 
with metaphysics; but, as this case excites 
peculiar interest, even among children, I may 
be excused for explaining. We have no innate 
ideas of color, of distance, etc. Were we 
blind, we never could conceive the idea of 
color, nor understand how light and shade 
could give knowledge of distance; but we 
might have the innate disposition, or internal 
adaptation, which enables us to perceive color 
and to judge of distance; and, were the organ 
of sight suddenly to be restored to healthy ac- 
tion, we should gradually understand the natu- 
ral language, so to call it, of light, and soon 
be able to judge of distance by reason of our 
innate disposition or capacity. , 

Now, it does appear to me very evident, 
from the phenomena manifested in Laura’s 
case, that she has innate moral dispositions and 
tendencies, which, though developed subse- 
quently (in the order of time) to her intel- 
lectual faculties, are not dependent upon them, 
nor are they manifested with a force propor- 
tionate to that of her intellect. 


According to Locke’s theory, the moral 
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qualities and faculties of this child should be 
limited in proportion to the limitation of her 
for he derives moral principles from 
intellectual disnositions, which alone he con- 
siders to be innate. He thinks moral prin- 
ciples must be proved, and can be so only by 
an exercised intellect. 

Now, the sensations of Laura are very 
limited ; acute as is her touch and constant as 
is her exercise of it, how vastly does she fall 
behind others of her age in the amount of 
sensations which she experiences! how limited 
is the range of her thought! how infantile is 
she in the exercise of her intellect! But her 
moral qualities, her moral sense, are remark- 
ably acute. Few children are so affectionate, 
or so scrupulously conscientious; few are so 
sensible of their own sa or regardful of 
the rights of others. 

or to furnish her with a : guide through life 
and a support in death, much is to be done 
and sant is to be avoided. None but those 
who have seen her engaged in the task and 
have witnessed the difficulty of teaching her 
the meaning of such words as remember, hope, 
forget, expect, will conceive the difficulties in 
her way; but they, too, have seen her uncon- 
querable resolution and her unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge, and they will not condemn as 
visionary such pleasing anticipations, 


Mrs. Richards, who, by the way, is 
I,aura’s namesake, here remarks: 

“My father’s report for 1841 shows 
great progress made by Laura in every 
way. She could now use the manual 
alphabet readily ; could read simple texts 
and delighted in doing so; was continu- 
ally questioning about everything. She 
was taken to a barn and asked, ‘Do 
horses sit up late?’ On being told that 
horses do not sit up, she laughed and 
corrected herself, “Do horses stand up 
late ?’ 

“She asked why cows have horns. 

“*To keep bad cows off when they 
trouble them.’ 

“Do bad cows know to go away when 
good cow pushes them?’ ‘Then, after 
some moments of silent thought, ‘Why 
do cows have two horns? to push two 
cows?” 

In the eleventh report, for 1842, in 
his account of Laura’s progress in phys- 
ical and mental development, Dr. Howe 
says: 

It is often asked, How can a knowledge of 
qualities which have no positive existence be 


communicated? Just as easily as the names of 
objects, and just as they are taught to common 
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children. When a child bites a sweet apple, 
or a sour one, he perceives the difference of 
taste; he hears you use one sound, sweet, 
when you taste the one; another sound, sour, 
when you taste the other. These sounds are 
associated in his mind with those qualities. 
The deat child sees the pucker of your lips, 
or some grimace, when you taste the sour one, 
and that grimace perhaps is seized upon by 
him for a sign or a name for sour; and so 
with other physical qualities. The deaf and 
blind cannot hear your sound, cannot see your 
grimace, yet he perceives the quality of sweet- 
ness, and, if you take pains to make some 
peculiar sign two or three times when the 
quality is perceived, he will associate that sign 
with the quality and have a name for it. 

It will be said that qualities have no exist- 
ence, being mere abstractions, and that when 
we say sweet apples the child will think it is a 
compound name for the individual apple; or, 
if he does not do this, that he cannot know 
whether, by the word sweet, we mean the 
quality of sweetness or the quality of sound- 
ness. This is true; at first the child does not 
know to what the sound sweet refers. He 
may misuse it often, but, by imitation, by ob- 
servation, he at last gets it right and applies 
the word sweet to everything whose qualities 
revive the same sensation as’ the sweet apple 
did. He then uses the word sweet in the ab- 
stract, not as a parrot, but understandingly, 
simply because the parrot has not the mental 
organization which fits it to understand quali- 
ties and the child has. Now, the transition 
from physical to mental qualities is very easy. 
The child has dormant within his bosom every 
mental quality that the man has; every emo- 
tion and every passion has its natural lan- 
guage; and it is a law of nature that the 
exhibition of this natural language calls into 
activity the like mental quality in the beholder. 
The difference between joy and sorrow, be- 
tween a smile and a frown, is just as cog- 
nizable by a child as the difference between a 
sweet apple and a sour one, and, through the 
same mental process by which a mute attaches 
signs to the physical quality, he may (with a 
little more pains) be made to attach them to 
the moral qualities. : 

The following conversation, taken from my 
minutes made at the time, will give an idea 
of the course of her thoughts on spiritual sub- 
jects. During the past year one of our pupils 
died, after a severe illness, which caused much 
anxiety in our household. Laura, of course, 
knew of it, and her inquiries after him were 
as frequent and as correct as those of any one. 
After his death I proceeded to break it to her. 
I®asked her if she knew that little Orin was 
very sick. She said “Yes.” “He was very:ill 
yesterday forenoon,” said I, “and I knew he 
could not live long.” 

At this she looked much distressed, and 
seemed to ponder upon it deeply. I paused 
awhile, and then told her that “Orin died last 
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within herself; there was a contraction of the 
hands, a half spasm, and her countenance indi- 
cated, not exactly grief, but rather pain and 
amazement; her lips quivered, and then she 
seemed about to cry, but restrained her tears. 
She had known something of death before; 
she had lost friends, and she knew about dead 
animals; but this was the only case which had 
occurred in the house. She asked about death, 


and I said, “When you are asleep does your 


body feel?” “No; if I am very asleep.” 
“Why?” “I do not know.” I tried to explain, 
and used the word soul. She said, “What is 
soul?” “That which thinks, and feels, and 
hopes, and loves,” said I, to which she added, 
interrogatively, “And aches?” 

Here I was perplexed at the threshold by 
her inquiring spirit seizing upon and confound- 
ing material and immaterial processes. I tried 
to explain to her that an injury of the body 
was perceived by the soul; but I was clearly be- 
yond her depth, although she was all eagerness 
to go on. I think I made her comprehend the 
difference between material and spiritual opera- 
tions. 

After a while she asked, “Where is Orin’s 
think?” “It has left his body and gone away.” 
“Where?” “To God in heaven.” She replied, 
“Where? Up?” (Pointing up.) “Yes.” 
“Will it come back?” “No.” “Why?” said 
she. “Because his body was very sick and 
died, and soul cannot stay in dead body.” 

After a minute she said, “Is breath dead? 
Is blood dead? Your horse died; where is his 


soul?” I was obliged to give a very unsatis- 
factory answer that animals have no souls. 
She said, “Cat does kill a mouse. Why? Has 


she got soul?” Ans. “Animals do not know 
about souls; they do not think like us.” At 
this moment a fly alighted upon her hand, and 
she said, “Have flies souls?” I said “No.” 
“Why did not God give them souls?” Alas 
for the poverty of her language, I could hardly 
make her, understand how much of life and 
happiness God bestows even upon a little fly! 

Soon she said, “Can God see? Has He 
eyes?” T replied by asking her, “Can you see 
vour mother in Hanover?” “No.” “But,” said 
I, “you can see her with your mind; you can 
think about her and love her.” “Yes,” said 
she. “So,” replied I, “God can see you and all 
people and know all they do; and He thinks 
about them and loves them, and He will love 
you and all people if thev are gentle, and kind. 
and good, and love one another.” “Can He 
be angry?” said she. “No. He can be sorry: 
because He loves all folks, and grieves when 
they do wrong.” “Can He cry?” said she. 
“No. The body cries because the’ soul is sad: 
but God has no body.” 

I then tried to make her think of her spirit- 
ual existence as separate from her bodily one, 
but she seemed to dislike to do so, and said, 
eagerly, “I shall not die.” Some would have 
said she referred to her soul, but she did not: 
she was shrinking at the thought of physical 
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death, and I turned the conversation. I could 
not have the heart to give the poor child the 
baneful kfowledge before I prepared the anti- 
dote. It seems to me that she needs not the 
fear of death to keep her in the path of 
goodness. 

It would have been exceedingly gratifying to 
be able to announce a more perfect develop- 
ment of those moral qualities on which true 
religion is founded, but it was hardly to have 
been expected; those qualities are among the 
last to develop themselves, and are of tardv 
growth. We could have forced them out, per- 
haps, by artificial culture; but that would have 
been to obtain a hot-house plant instead of the 
simple and natural one that is every day put- 
ting forth new beauties to our sight. It is but 
thirteen years since Laura was born. She has 
hardly lived half that number; yet in that time 
what an important mission has she fulfilled! 
How much has she done for herself; how 
much has she taught others! Deprived of 
most of the varied stimuli furnished by the 
and fed by the scantiest crumbs of 
knowledge, her soul has, nevertheless, put 
forth buds of the brightest virtues and given 
indication of its pure arigin and its high desti- 
nation. 


senses 


In March, 1844 (says Mrs. Richards) 
laura wrote my father, who was then 
abroad, asking him to tell her “about 
God, and heaven, and souls, and many 
questions.” 

He replies as follows: 


My Dear Litrne Laura: Mrs. Howe has a 
sweet little baby; it is a little girl. We shall 
call her Julia. She is very smooth and soft 
and nice; she does not cry much, and we love 
her very, very much. You love her, too, | 
think, do you not? But you never felt of her 
and she never kissed you; how can you love 
her? It is not your hands, nor your body, nor 
your head, which loves her and loves me, but 
your soul. If your hand were to be cut off you 
would love me the same; so it is not the body 
which loves. Nobody knows what the soul is, 
but we know that it is not the body, and can- 
not be hurt like the body, and when the body 
dies the soul cannot die. 

You ask me in your letter a great many 
things about the soul, and about God; but, my 
dear little girl, it would take very much time 
and very many sheets of paper to tell you all I 
think about it, and I am very busy with taking 
care of my dear wife; but I shall try to tell 
you a little, and you must wait untit I come 
home in June, and we will talk very much 
about all these things. You have been angry 
a few times, and you have known others to be 
angry, and you know what I mean by anger: 
you love me and many friends, and you know 
what I mean by love. When T say there is a 
spirit of love in the world, T mean that good 
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people love each other; but you cannot feel the 
spirit of love with your fingers; it has no shape 
nor body; it is not in one place more than 
another; yet wherever there are good people 
there is a spirit of love. God is a spirit; the 
spirit of love. 

If you go into a house and the children tell 
you that their father whips them; if the house 
is cold and dirty, and everybody is sad and 
frightened because the father is bad and 
angry and cruel, you will know the father has 
no spirit of love. You never felt of him, you 
never had him strike you, you do not know 
what man he is, and yet you know that he has 
not the spirit of love,—that is, he is not a good, 
kind father. 

If you go into another house, and the chil- 
dren are all warm and well-fed and well- 
taught, and are very happy, and everybody tells 
you that the father did all this and made them 
happy, then you know he has the spirit of love. 
You never saw him, and yet you know cer- 
tainly that he is good; and you may say that 
the spirit of love reigns in the house. 

Now, my dear child, I go all about in this 
great world, and [ see it filled with beautiful 
things; and there are a great many millions of 
people; and there is food for them, and fire 
for them, and clothes for them; and they can 
be happy if they have a mind to be and if they 
love each other. All this world, and all these 
people, and all the animals, and all things were 
made by God. He is not a man nor like a 
man; I cannot see Him or feel Him, any more 
than you saw and felt the good father of that 
family; but I know that He has the spirit of 
love, because He, too, provided everything to 
make all the people happy. God wants every- 
body to be happy all the time,—every day, 
Sundays and all, and to love one another; and 
if they love one another they will be happy; 
and when their bodies die, their souls will live 
on and be happy, and then they will know 
more about God. 

The good father of the family I spoke to you 
about let his children do as they wished to do, 
because he loved to have them free; but he 
let them know that he wished them to love 
each other and to do good; and if they obeyed 
his will they were happy; but if they did not 
love each other, or if they did any wrong, they 
were unhappy; and if one child did wrong it 
made the other unhappy too. So in the great 
world; God left men and women and children 
to do as they wish, and let them know that if 
they love one another and do good, they will 
be happy, but if they do wrong they will be 
unhappy and make others unhappy likewise. 

[ will try and tell you why people have pain 
sometimes, and are sick and die; but I cannot 
take so much time and paper now. But you 
must be sure that God loves you, and loves 
everybody, and wants you and everybody to be 
happy; and if you love everybody, and do them 
all the good you can, and try and make them 
happy, you will be very happy vourself, and 
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will be much happier after your body dies than 
you are now. 

Dear little Laura, I love you very much, [| 
want you to be happy and good. | want you 
to know many things; but you must be patient, 
and learn easy things first and hard ones 
afterwards. When you were a little baby you 
could not walk, and you learned first to creep 
on your hands and knees, and then to walk a 
little, and by and by you grew strong. Your 
mind is young and weak and cannot under- 
stand hard things, but by and by it will be 
stronger, and you will be able to understand 
hard things; and I and my wife will help Miss 
Swift to show you all about things that now 
you do not know. Be patient then, dear 
Laura; be obedient to your teacher, and to 
those older than you; love everybody and do 
not be afraid. 

Good-bye. I shall come soon, and we will 
talk and be happy. 


Your true friend, Docror. 


My father’s hopes in this matter (says 
Mrs. Richards) were not to be realized. 
During his absence in Europe some of 
those immediately associated with Laura 
felt it their duty to instruct her in “re- 
vealed religion,” and when my father 
returned he found her mind filled with 


Calvinistic doctrines. This was one 
of the great disappointments of his 
life. 


I must refrain from quoting other 
passages, in which my father sets forth 
at length his principle of following na- 
ture as his guide in the education of the 
deaf-blind. Briefly, he was the pioneer 
in this field; he invented a new science. 
No blind deaf-mute had ever before been 
taught the use of language; indeed, 1 
was considered an impossibility to impart 
such knowledge to a human being in 
this condition. Blackstone declares that 
a person deprived of so many senses 
would be an idiot in the eye of the law, 
because his mind could not be reached. 
This dictum had been reaffirmed by a 
body of learned men a short time before 
my father undertook the task of Laura’s 
education. With the true scientific 
spirit that distinguished him, he carefully 
reasoned out every step of the way, and 
made a full and clear record of the 
methods which he invented, not for his 
pupils alone, but for the whole afflicted 
class for which he opened the way to 
human fellowship. . 
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It should be noted that in cases sub- 
sequent to Laura’s he omitted the earlier 
steps of the process, beginning at once 
with the finger-alphabet instead of the 
printed words. 

Thus he cleared the path which has 
since led many persons into the open 
ways. His methods have been employed 
in all subsequent cases, and after seventy 
years of trial remain the standard... . 

The story of Laura’s life is a happy 
one. Womanhood found her a_ well- 
educated person, of astonishing activity. 
Reading, studying, writing letters, keep- 
ing a diary, sewing, knitting, making 
delicate lace, keeping all her own belong- 
ings in exquisite order, with the instinct 
of a born housewife; above all, talking. 
She was an inveterate talker, and her 
thirst for information was unquenchable. 

It is a strong temptation to quote from 
my father’s and her teachers’ diaries. 

“Ts God ever surprised ?” 

“How did God tell the first man about 
himself ?” 

“Why can we not think how very long 
God has lived ?” 
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“Why do I have two thoughts? Why 
do I not do what my conscience tells me 
is right ?” 

Briefly, as my father says, she was 
“happily brought at last into easy and 
free relation with her fellow creatures, 
and made one of the human family.” 

| remember my father’s once testing 
the nameless sense which never failed to 
tell Laura of his presence. 

She was alone in the big school-room 
of the Institution. Taking off his shoes, 
he crept softly and noiselessly into the 
room. Instantly she cried out, “Doc! 
Doc!” the noise she always made when 
he appeared. She had different “noises” 
for her different friends, and could 
doubtless have been taught to articulate. 
My father regretted in later years that 
he had not made the attempt. 

It was in October, 1837, that Laura 
Bridgman came to the Institution for 
the Blind, a child of seven years. There 
she spent the greater and the happier 
part of her life, and there, in 1889, she 
died. 


CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


To the Members of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf: 

The twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf will be held at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., on Friday, May 5, 1911, 
at 2.30 o’clock p. m., at the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The special business will be the election of 
five directors to serve three years, in place of 
the retiring directors whose term of office ex- 
pires in 1910, viz., Sarah Fuller, E. McK. Good- 
win, E. A. Gruver, E. G. Hurd, and Z. F. 
Westervelt. In accordance with a provision of 
the constitution, nominations for the office of 
director must be made in writing, and received 
by the President and Secretary thirty (30) 


days before the date of the annual meeting. 
“)nly active members—or those whose dues are 
paid fur the current year—and life members 
may vote at this eleccion. 

No literary program will be presented at this 
meeting, and only formal business matters, in- 
cluding reports of officers and committees, will 
be considered. 

For further particulars, address Dr. Z. F. 
Westervelt, Secretary, Institution for the Deaf, 


Rochester, N. Y. . 
A. L. E. Crourer, 


President of the American Assocta- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Z. F. WESTERVELT, 
Secretary. 








THE CARE OF BLIND-DEAF CHILDREN’ 


PRESENT-DAY METHODS OF EDUCATION, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GERMANY 
A FEW TYPES—THEIR PROBABLE FUTURE 


BY GUSTAV RIEMANN 
Principal, Albertin Home-School for the Blind-Deaf, Nowawes, Prussia 
Translated by T. Brill 


INCE the appearance of “The Story 

of My Life” by Helen Keller, the 
attention of at least the educated public 
has been drawn to the fate of the blind- 
deaf. The Seminary for Social Medicine 
is therefore to be thanked for having in- 
cluded a paper on the care of blind-deaf 
children in the program of this year’s 
course, and it gives me much pleasure to 
present this paper, trusting that the at- 
tempts and endeavors in this new field 
may become more widely known. ‘True, 
blind-deaf children have been success- 
fully taught before Miss Keller, but only 
the high standard of education she at- 
tained and the publication of her life 
and the method of her education have 
created such a great interest for the 
members of this unfortunate class. The 
blessing of the “Helen Keller literature” 
cannot be too highly estimated. 

The question as to whether Helen 
Keller's education really is so high as 
her writings cause one to assume to be 
can, without hesitation, be answered in 
the affirmative. I myself, at first, was a 
little skeptical about the results, but soon 
saw that under less favorable circum- 
stances fair results could be obtained, 
and that with Helen Keller’s phenomenal 
gifts, the constant communication be- 
tween pupil and teacher, and with such 
an excellent teacher, her attainments 
were quite possible. 

That these results were genuine was 





*A paper read at the Seminary for Social 
Medicine in Berlin as one of fifteen lectures 
on “The Co-operation of the Physician in the 
Care of Infants and Youths.” In connection 
with the lecture, a demonstration was given of 
several blind-deaf children from the Oberlin 
Home at Nowawes. For photographs of scenes 
at this school, see THE Vorta Review for 
January, 1911, frontispiece, and p. 604, sqq. 


confirmed by Mrs. Anrep-Nordiny, foun- 
der and director of the first institution 
for the blind-deaf in Europe, that at 
Venersborg, Sweden. She conversed 
with Helen Keller for more than three 
hours in the absence of her teacher, and, 
discussing different topics lying in vari- 
ous fields of thought, tried to lead her 
astray, but did not succeed. The per- 
sonal impressions that Prof. Dr. W. 
Stern, of Breslau, received when he 
visited Helen Keller at her home—im- 
pressions which he published in “The 
Review of Applied Psychology”? (Vol. 3, 
No. 5)—are also worth mentioning. He 
finds everything justified that Helen 
Keller has written about herself, and 
gives several instances from her writings 
which he finds corroborated by facts. 
With regard to Helen Keller’s speech, he 
says, “Helen Keller herself uses speech 
exclusively as a means of communica- 
tion; her articulation is that so well 
known in the totally deaf—somewhat 
monotonous and unmodulated. After a 
short time, however, one is used to it, 
and her speech is completely intelligible.” 
We may also refer to the article by 
Councillor Gensel, of Leipsic, “The 
Truth about Helen Keller,” in which he 
clearly and impartially proves that Helen 
Keller’s high education is not only possi- 
ble, but has actually been achieved. A 
few exaggerations in minor matters, in- 
serted in most cases by disinterested par- 
ties through ignorance, may occur here 
and there, but they cannot belittle the 
greatness of the work nor detract from 
the .world-fame of pupil and teacher. 
As I have already stated, a few 
blind-deaf have been successfully taught 





* See THE Voita Review for December, 1910, 
Pp. 544. 
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before Helen Keller; ¢. g., Laura Bridg- 
man, Anna Temmerman, Edward Meis- 
ter, Therese Exner, and others. Our 
oldest pupil, Hertha Schulz, had already 
received instruction before any detailed 
reports about Helen Keller had reached 
us. At the present time there are six spe- 
cial schools for the blind-deaf in Amer- 
ica and Europe, viz., in Boston, New 
York, Venersborg,, Sweden; Larnay, 
near Poictiers; Edinburgh, and Now- 
awes, near Potsdam. Here and there a 
few blind-deaf may be taught in other 
schools, but the above-mentioned institu- 
tions are especially designed to serve 
blind-deaf children. Professor Arnould, 
of the University of Poictiers, gives fur- 
ther particulars about these institutions 
in his work “Ames en Prison.” 

Congenitally blind-deaf people are very 
rare. Of the pupils at Nowawes, it is 
not supposed that a single one was born 
blind-deaf. According to the census of 
1905, there are 340 blind-deaf persons in 
the German Empire, 223 of whom are in 
Prussia. Of these in Prussia, 144 were 
designated as deaf and blind only, and 
79 as deaf, blind, and feeble-minded. 
Between the ages of five and twenty 
years there were 40 blind-deaf, 23 of 
whom were deaf-mutes, blind, and fee- 
ble-minded, and only 17 deaf-mutes and 
blind. 

We were in a position to have the 
children re-examined. In the first group, 
the feeble-minded blind-deaf, ten were 
already too old for any educational at- 
tempts, and only thirteen were to be re- 
examined. Four cards were returned 
without being filled in; two children had 
died in the meantime ; one child was not 
deaf at all, only blind, but had hydro- 
cephalus; one child was only blind, and 
could speak ; one child was neither blind 
nor deaf, but was feeble-minded; and 
four children had been correctly de- 
scribed. In the second group, the men- 
tally normal blind-deaf, ten were to be 
re-examined, but two cards remained not 
filled in. Seven had been correctly de- 
scribed, but one child was only blind, not 
deaf. At Nowawes there are two totally 
blind-deaf children who should have been 
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counted in at the last census, but who 
had then not been considered blind-deaf. 
This only goes to show that statistics 
about this affliction are not altogether to 
be trusted. 

With regard to the causes of simul- 
taneous deafness and blindness, Profes- 
sor Bruhl has published the results of 
his investigation in the “Contributions of 
Passow and Schafer” (Vol. 3, Nos. 5 
and 6), which are probably known to 
you. Professor Brihl says that in thir- 
teen cases out of sixteen which he had 
observed, the same sickness was respon- 
sible for the causes of both deafness and 
blindness. In six cases, inherited syphi- 
lis was the common cause of the two 
afflictions. In four cases, spinal menin- 
gitis was the cause. Professor Briihl 
then draws attention to the importance 
of the care of syphilitic infants, “for the 
possibility of one-third of the blind-deaf 
never having become so, if they had been 
treated at the proper time, cannot be 
doubted.” For more exact information, 
I must refer you to the excellent paper 
itself. 

In our Institution at Nowawes there 
are at the present moment eight totally 
blind-deaf pupils, in addition to ten to- 
tally deaf children with very weak sight 
and one totally blind pupil who is very 
hard of hearing. All these pupils cannot 
profitably take part in the instruction 
given at either a school for the deaf or 
one for the blind, and must therefore be 
counted with the blind-deaf. As to the 
number of deaf people with weak sight 
and blind people with defective hearing, 
there are as yet no statistical reports. 

The means of reaching the mind of 
the blind-deaf, the deaf with weak sight, 
and the blind with defective hearing are 
the same, viz., the manual alphabet, raised 
letters, and the sign language. The man- 
ual alphabet is a very old invention; it 
is referred to as a secret language as far 
back as 1535 and 1579, people trying to 
represent the Latin characters of the 
alphabet with the fingers. As a means 
of instructing the deaf, it is mentioned 
by the first writer on the education of 
the deaf, namely, Bonet (1620). The 
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sign letters were changed to fit the dif- 
ferent alphabets, and in German we also 
have signs for d, 6, ii, ch, and sch. The 
application of the manual alphabet will 
be seen later. 

Lately a touch alphabet has been pro- 
posed for the blind-deaf, representing 
the letters by dots and dashes on the 
fingers. But with smaller children who 
are not used to tactile sensations, these 
dots and dashes are rather too indistin- 
guishable, and the more compact signs 
of the manual alphabet are to be pre- 
ferred. It is easier to communicate 
simultaneously with several blind-deaf 
children of about equal attainments by 
means of the manual alphabet than by 
the touch alphabet. To have two kinds 
of alphabets in one institution would im- 
pair the dexterity of the teachers and 
separate the pupils from each other: 
wherefore we adhere to the manual 
alphabet. Besides, its efficiency has been 
proven in the case of all the blind-deaf 
previously taught, especially Helen Kel- 
ler. For those who have become either 
deaf or blind after they have acquired 
language, the touch alphabet may have 
advantages if they can find people who 
will constantly converse with them by 
that means. 

The second means of instruction is the 
braille writing, the letters being repre- 
sented by some or all of six raised dots. 

The third means is the sign language. 
There are three kinds of sign language 
to be distinguished: first, the natural 
sign language, in which gestures are 
used which can be understood by the un- 
initiated; second, the artificial or con- 
ventional sign language (without signs 
for grammatical differentiations), which 
may be seen used by deaf-mutes on the 
street. A conventional sign is made for 
every word in our language. Owing to 
the fact that these signs ignore the gram- 
matical relationship of the words, the 
sign language has justly been considered 
a drawback to the acquisition of spoken 
language by the deaf. The third kind of 
sign language is the one which contains 





*See Tue Vorta Review for May, 1910, p. 77. 
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signs for grammatical differences. If 
such a language does not exist anywhere, 
it can be created. The exact application 
of such a language would not be harmful 
to the acquisition of spoken language. 
The totally blind-deaf, however, are little 
inclined to the use of signs. They prefer 
the manual alphabet and spoken lan- 
guage, and consequently we do not in- 
struct them in signs. 

An additional means of improvement 
in later years is our ordinary writing. 
If blind-deaf children learn it, the un- 
initiated, too, can communicate with 
them. Hertha Schulz learned it in the 
following manner: Letters were cut out 
of wood, and, after having examined 
them by touch for a time, she practised 
them between specially prepared lines. 
With Johanna Schlottman we used 
raised letters, which she had to feel a 
number of times. For practise, take the 
index finger of the pupil’s right hand 
and write on the table. 

I have been frequently asked, “Why 
do you worry these poor children also 
with spoken language?” in reply to which 
we may say that, first of all, we do not 
worry them; we proceed gently. Sec- 
ondly, with those children who at one 
time could speak, it is only natural that 
we should try to retain or regain their 
speech and language. But also, with 
those children to whom spoken language 
is something entirely new, articulation 
should be dispensed with only if there 
is no prospect of success on account of 
defective organs of speech. Speech 
gives them the necessary and important 
lung exercise. Even if their speech re- 
mains monotonous, their friends soon are 
used to it; and, after all, the children 
can express their wishes and thoughts 
most quickly by means of spoken lan- 
guage. It is true that the touch-reading 
of spoken language will never constitute 
a ready means of communication between 
the blind-deaf and their more fortunate 
brothers. Touch-reading is of impor- 
tance only in the acquisition of speech, 
but cannot be considered a complete 
means of communication or a means for 
mental development, even though chil- 
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dren may learn, after some practise, to 
“lip-read” short sentences from the 
teacher’s mouth. Besides, touch-reading 
from children who have had syphilis is 
not without danger. 

The success of all these means depends 
on several circumstances. First and fore- 
most comes the natural ability of the 
pupil. That blind-deaf children, deaf 
children with weak sight, and blind chil- 
dren with impaired hearing very rarely 
possess special mental gifts is due to the 
fact that the causes of their afflictions 
very often have also affected their minds 
adversely. We of course find among 
them children of varying abilities, some 
with more and some with fewer talents, 
and occasionally even some with phe- 
nomenal gifts, as we have seen in Helen 
Keller. The time of the appearance of 
the trouble is of importance, but of 
greater importance for success is the time 
when the instruction commences. If the 
education is begun at the proper time, a 
large number of sense impressions may 
be retained and utilized. Speech memo- 
ries, sight memories, memories of events 
are all of high value. Unfortunately 


instruction is often deferred too long, 


and the blind-deaf, otherwise normal, 
completely enfold themselves mentally in 
impressions of what they have once seen 
or lived through, so that it is impossible 
to free them from these impressions. [I 
have frequently experienced that it was 
impossible to overcome these childish 
ideas when it was time to put correct 
ones in their places. 

Valuable as these memories are, they 
sometimes impede the progress of the 
child when they are allowed to occupy 
all the child’s attention. —The memory of 
the normal blind-deaf seems to be fairly 
good, although it lacks the acoustic and 
optic stimuli. They are surprised when 
other people have forgotten little events 
that have made a firm impression on 
them. It is different with the deaf who 
have very weak sight.. The little rem- 
nant of poor sight only renders all their 
actions, thoughts, and power of retain- 
ing uncertain. Their concentration on 
certain events and actions suffers greatly 
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by the constant strain put on their weak 
sense. The same obtains with the blind 
who are very hard of hearing. 

The method of instruction is_ best 
shown by demonstrating it with several 
children. Hedwig Schnitzer is eight 
years old, and became deaf and blind 
between her fifth and sixth year as a 
result of cerebral meningitis. This is 
only her fourth month at school. Hed- 
wig, of course, had language when this 
misfortune befell her. How fast, how- 
ever, language can disappear at the 
simultaneous occurrence of deafness and 
blindness can be seen in her case. She 
is still able to say a few words and sen- 
tences, but they are very indistinct; e. g., 
for “kleid” she says “klee”; for “korb,” 
“kor”; for “der ring,” “deri,” etc. Fre- 
quently she moves her lips without pro- 
ducing any sounds. Her instruction in 
speech must therefore begin with the 
elemental sounds. 

At first she learned to spell out some 
words on the fingers, and after the first 
two days in the institution she could 
spell three words without knowing the 
sigtis for the separate letters. She is 
very gifted and lip-reads separate sounds 
well by touch. (The lecturer then made 
Hedwig articulate several sounds, sylla- 
bles, and words, as sofa, fass, shuh, kuh, 
etc.) I feel convinced that when she 
has mastered all the sounds and combi- 
nations, speech memories will come to 
her assistance. 

Fritz Klarwitter is thirteen years old, 
and two and one-quarter years at school. 
He is congenitally deaf and became blind 
at the age of six. After he had been 
taught by means of the manual alphabet 
for a time, he received instruction in 
articulation and made fairly rapid prog- 
ress. He is very active and talks a great 
deal to the other children by means of 
the manual alphabet. It is a pity that 
he did not come to school sooner. 

(The lecturer then talked to Fritz 
about “A Watch” somewhat as follows: 
What is that? That is a watch. Whose 
watch is it? It is Mr. Riemann’s watch. 
Who makes watches? The watchmaker 
makes watches. You have been at the 
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watchmaker’s; what was on the wall? 
There were many clocks on the wall. 
What hasa clock? A clock has two hands 
and weights. The lecturer then showed 
a dial with the Braille numerals and only 
one hand. ‘The pupil told the exact time 
according to the position of the hand.) 

Anton Michalski was born in 1894 and 
has also been two and one-quarter years 
at school. He was deaf since his first 
year, attended for one year the school 
for the deaf at Posen, nearly completed 
the course of articulation, and then be- 
came blind at the age of eleven, coming 
to us in his thirteenth year. He still can 
hear vowels, which amount of hearing, 
however, is not sufficient for the ac- 
quirement of speech, and he has to learn 
it by the aid of the sense of touch. 

(The lecturer taiked to him about the 
horse, its use as a beast of burden, for 
driving, and riding. ) 

Johanna Schlottman became deaf and 
blind between her fourth and fifth vear 
as a result of spinal meningitis. She was 
born in 1899, and has been at school 
since July, 1906 (four years). The 
method of instruction has been some- 
what similar as in the cases of Hedwig 
Schnitzer and Fritz Klarwitter, only that 
she made a little slower progress during 
the first few months. She did not have 
the advantage of assistance from her 
comrades that meant so much with Hed- 
wig and Fritz. Though she possessed a 
few remnants of speech (mostly mutila- 
tions of speech), she had to take the 
articulation course from the commence- 
ment (elements). She likes to talk and 
talks much, sometimes too much and too 
fast. 

(Johanna recited two verses of “The 
Wanderer in the Saw-mill,” and was 
then questioned as to the meaning. ) 

The manner of thinking is shown 
by the following remark. When “Der 
Glockenguss zu Breslau” (The Casting 
of the Bell at Breslau) was discussed 
with her, she wept when she came to 
where the master gives himself up: 
“Why did the master tell the judge? He 
need not have said anything.” 

The following letter was written inde- 
pendently by Johanna to her parents 
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The 


after her birthday, on April 30. 
mistakes are bracketed.‘ 


“DEAR PARENTS: 

“I thank you for your nice parcel. The new 
dress and the ribbons please me. I received 
many things for my birthday—dress, purse, 
doll’s shoes, new doll’s stockings, wafers, new 
small doll’s beddings, flowers, six oranges, 
candy, angels, very many lady-birds, pepper- 
mint, chocolate, chocolate pig, chocolate knife, 
and cake. I also received a sewing box. My 
friend came and drank chocolate with us. My 
friend has given me lady-birds, another doll’s 
bed and apron. My friend’s name is Friedchen 
Hoffmann. She is ten years old. Love and 
many kisses to papa, mamma, Willie, Herr- 
mann, Karl, and Meta. 

“Your thankful daughter, 


“HANNA.” 

Now, we have here a girl, Frieda 
Mereis, who is totally deaf and has very 
weak sight. Frieda is sixteen years old 
and has been two and a half years at 
school. She became totaily deaf in her 
tenth year, but she had been a little hare 
of hearing and poor-sighted since her 
earliest infancy. Up to her tenth year 
she attended the local school (for the 
hearing). When she entered our insti- 
tution her speech was very low, but by 
constant aid of the sense of touch it soon 
became louder. With her, and other 
children like her, the artificial sign lan- 
guage, together with the manual alphabet, 
renders good service. As I have already 
mentioned, the sign language follows ex- 
actly the vernacular with all its gram- 
matical intricacies. Frieda was confirmed 
at Easter, but still receives some addi- 
tional schooling. Otherwise she works 
at making brushes. (The lecturer con- 
versed with her about the servants, the 
hiring of servants, and conditions of 
work. ) 

The boy, Willie Kobien, is totally 
blind and very hard of hearing. He is 
twelve years ‘old and has been three 
years at our school. Prior to that he 
attended the City Institution for the 
Blind in Berlin, but could not make any 
progress nor learn the Braille writing. 





* Altogether there are only six mistakes, but 
they cannot be reproduced in an English trans- 
lation, as they are nearly all mistakes in the 
inflection of nouns and adjectives, owing to 
assuming the wrong gender.—TRANSL. 
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With us he is taught by means of a hear- 
ing tube, and when he sometimes does 
not understand a word, recourse is taken 
to the manual alphabet. I shall ask him 
some questions on “The Count of Haps- 
burg.” (The lecturer then demonstrated 
how it was possible to communicate with 
several blind-deaf children simultane- 
ously by means of the manual alphabet. 
He spelled the words into Hanna’s hand, 
she did so with her other hand into Fritz 
Klarwitter’s, and the latter into Willy’s, 
who then spoke aloud the teacher’s 
words. ) 

In conjunction with the mental devel- 
opment and education in literary sub- 
jects, manual training must be taken up. 
Already during the school days the chil- 
dren are trained in all kinds of useful 
handicrafts. They weave straw, do clay 
modeling, crochet, knit, and so forth. 

Now you will ask, “What becomes of 
the children when they have passed the 
school age?”” Most of them must remain 
at the institution; otherwise they would 
soon lose what they have learned and be 
condemned to a lonely life with all its 
sad results. The parents usually do not 
know how to communicate and how to 
deal with such children, often for want 
of time. The institution, therefore, must 
also take the place of asylum in which the 
blind-deaf are trained to work for their 
living, even if only to a limited extent. 
The object of their labor is primarily to 
give them an increased joy in life. After 
school years the children are trained 
mainly in chair-caning, brush-making, 
and basket-weaving. ‘The inmates of our 
institution are all contented and happy, a 
fact of which you could best convince 
yourself by a personal visit. 

It is desirable that this institution, the 
only one of its kind in Germany, be car- 
ried to the fullest possible perfection. I 
quote the words which D. Schafter uses 
in his Report om the Care of Cripples, 
with reference to our institution: 

“We should not dissipate our strength 
in all sorts of special efforts which would 
also mean a waste from a monetary point 
of view, but we should bring to this 
home all the children in the whole of 
Germany who are fit subjects for it, and 
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show a hearty, active interest in this in- 
stitution in order to develop all its possi- 
bilities.” 

Pastor Hoppe, the director of the 
Oberlin Home, at Nowawes, who is 
known to many of you for his pioneer 
activity in the care for cripples, has done 
his best to insure the stability of our 
institution. He succeeded in making the 
province of Brandenburg, through the 
kind spokesmanship of Landesdirektor 
Freiherr von Manteuffel and Landessyn- 
dikus Gerhardt, give us a capital of 28,- 
000 marks ($7,000) without interest for 
the purpose of purchasing a piece of 
land, and create five free places. For 
each free place the province pays 730 
marks ($180) when filled, and half the 
amount when open. Perhaps you may 
aid in advocating the other provinces and 
states to do something similar ; at present 
they pay only for the children they hap- 
pen to send. : 

So far we have dealt only with those 
who became deaf and blind in their 
childhood. There remains a large num- 
ber of people who lose their hearing and 
sight at a later age, and who also need 
assistance. The care of the adult deaf- 
blind is not within the province of my 
paper, but I should like to mention it en 
passant. Major General von Hagen is 
to be praised for what he has done in 
Saxony. 

Of special interest to you will be what 
physicians can do for the care of the 
blind-deaf. I think, and you will agree 
with me, that you can give the greatest 
assistance in a preventive way; eé. g., in 
the care of syphilitic children, etc., so 
that the number of these unfortunate 
children is diminished. But even where 
timely medical treatment cannot be of 
any use in the prevention of the afflic- 
tion, you can aid by seeing that such 
children are sent to our institution so 
that they may be spared from mental 
starvation and its terrible sequence, men- 
tal depravity. All deaf-blind people who 
really need assistance must find it in the 
end by being placed in an institution or 
asylum. Let this be the aim and task of 
all of us. 





REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XITII—THE CONFERENCE OF 1877 


: reference to the efforts made for the education of the deaf by the 
London School Board, which, at the time of my appointment, were 
yet in their infancy, and carried on tentatively without any very definite 
plans or intentions, it seemed to me that, if a union could be effected, 
between the agency which had so long occupied the ground and the new 
one, just established, it might be advantageous. ‘The development which 
has since taken place was then, hardly, dreamt of ; and a much less 
complete provision than is, happily, now made would have been, at this 
time, thought quite satisfactory. 

Accordingly, in December 1876, I drafted a scheme, in rough outline, 
which I thought might provide for such union, and submitted it to my 
Committee. Of this scheme I have, unfortunately, not now a copy. I 
looked upon co-operation, rather than rivalry, which the new under- 
taking might induce, as desirable, not only for the education of the 
deaf in general, but also for the Institution itself. It seemed to me that 
a new Institution in London might very materially diminish the useful- 
ness of ours, tend to dry up the sources of its revenue, and greatly 
diminish the number of applicants for its benefits. No action however 
followed; the new undertaking was left to develop itself, and, event- 
ually, it came to occupy exclusively the field in London. 

I was required to report on the educational work of the school half- 
yearly, and this gave the opportunity of calling attention to various 
matters concerned with the work and the school generally, which other- 
wise might have been lacking. Things moved very slowly in those days, 
and there was a good deal ef vis inertie to be overcome, before any 
reasonable rate of progress could be secured. So, measures might be 
proposed, and improvements suggested, only to be passed by unheeded, 
or practically condemned by faint praise. Possibilities were not recog- 
nized, and there being no consciousness of defects, there was no appre- 
ciation of proposed remedies. Still, I suppose the apparently unnoticed 
references and recommendations, made, manifestly before the time 
fitted to receive them, may be looked upon as having been, in some 
degree of value, if only as preparing the way for reforms, which possi- 
bly they may thus have helped to bring about. 

In our case there were no models to follow; no agencies, in view, 
working in a similar direction to induce a healthy emulation. And, 
further, the governing body was at a great distance, and lacked the 
inspiration which a recognized and sympathetic permanent Chairman 
might have provided. Matters are in these respects, happily, altered 
now ; but, at the time I am speaking of, what we should now reckon as 
great difficulties existed, and made their influence felt. 

Far from such difficulties being present now, we are, I believe, rather 
in danger, from the absence of restraining influences, in our rush of 
progress; for, change seems to follow change, without any pause for 
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deliberation, and simply because change is desired.* At least this is 
how it appears to some of us. 

I find in my first Report, presented in January 1877 that I spoke of 
the desirability, more especially in view of the youth and general inex- 
perience of my staff, of having printed lesson books for use. ‘This I 
deemed to be most important in “the teaching of” language, ‘“‘the sub- 
ject,’ as I remarked, “upon which every other in the whole range of 
educational acquirement, hinges, it being, at the same time the most 
important and the most difficult for the deaf-mute to gain.” I recom- 
mended that the school year should be as equally divided as possible— 
the custom then being to have about two-thirds in the first term, and 
one-third in the second. I made a strong representation as to the de- 
sirability of sending all the children away from the listitution, once 
during the year, in the summer holidays, so that they might gain inti- 
mate acquaintance, in view of their advancing education, with the 
friends who would receive them, and the world they would enter, when 
their school days were over. It seemed to me that such a provision 
would go far to obviate any disadvantages which the artificial life of 
the Institution might induce. This however did not then approve itself 
as a desirable innovation, and the proposed measure was not adopted 
until comparatively recently. And, about this time, I proposed to have 
an annual reunion of former pupils, with the bestowal of prizes in 
recognition of their progress and success in life. One of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Norton, took considerable interest in the proposal, but, for 
various reasons it could not then be brought about, although lately it 
has been adopted through the advocacy of Mr. Richard Winch. One 
of my first stated requirements was class-rooms, more especially for the 
teaching of articulation, but these, too, we had to wait long for. 

I mention the above matters as one of the past generation of teachers, 
as witnessing that we had aspirations towards a better state of things 
than then prevailed, and had some ideas in regard to the measures by 
which we thought it might be brought about. Our endeavor then was 
to make the best use we could of the existing conditions, in the hope 
that, in time, they might be satisfactorily extended. I think we did 
fairly well in the former respect, and the latter has certainly been 
fulfilled. 

In this year I find I gave a lecture, in Margate, on the education of 
the deaf, with illustrations by the children, to a large and interested 
audience. 

In 1877 a special reporter from the “Daily Telegraph” was sent to 
Margate, to the School, and, under the heading of ““A Modern Miracle” 
published in that newspaper on the seventeenth of September, he gave 
an appreciative and encouraging account of our doings. As this was 
perhaps the earliest, or, at least, one of the earliest, of the press notices 
of the actual work of teaching the deaf, one or two extracts from the 
article may be allowed. 

Speaking of the articulation teaching, it testifies, “With infinite pa- 
tience, and a success which is a triumph of humanity, they literally 
make the dumb speak.” Of the physical training it says, “Imagine 
these deaf boys wheeling into line, performing the manual and bayonet 
exercises (with sticks), skirmishing with supports and reserve, forming 





*“Tt is easier to alter than to improve, and the beginning of change, like the 
beginning of strife, is like the letting out of water.”—-J. A. Froupe, in 188t. 
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squares, and, finally marching past in, all things considered, excellent 
line and step.” In the playground, where the reporter saw the children 
after their lessons were over, ‘The prettiest sight of all was that of the 
girls flocking round their master with the boldness of affection, and 
endeavoring in a score of ways to attract his attention, following him 
to the door in a very whirl of hands and fingers.” 

After a very favorable opinion on the success achieved in teaching 
articulation he sums up as follows: “The work done in the Margate 
School is all that can be desired. The moral influence of the teacher 
seems complete—the order he secures is perfect, and the acquirements 
of the scholars, looking at the difficulties in their way, are surprising.” 
That such results, as he saw, seemed “surprising,” was in some degree, 
perhaps, due to the general want of knowledge of the possibilities in 
the education of the deaf. They are now the rule, in our schools, in 
even a higher degree of efficiency, and are looked for as a matter of 
course ; but this was not always the case. 

During my educational tour, in 1876, I had had some interesting con- 
versations with my colleagues on educational matters generally; and, 
more particularly, in reference to a means of breaking down the bar- 
riers of isolation between the various workers for the deaf in this coun- 
try, by following the example the American teachers set us of meeting 
periodically in Congresses or Conferences. I found there was a general 
feeling in favor of such meetings, and that if some one would take the 
necessary preliminary steps, there was a strong probability of support, 
and eventually of a successful gathering. It seemed to me that, as the 
youngest headmaster, I might, following on the favorable opinions I 
had gathered, appropriately “take such steps. 

Accordingly, in December 1876, I wrote and issued a MS. circular 
to all the headmasters I knew of in the United Kingdom, asking for 
co-operation in the project, and the expression of their opinion on the 
various points necessary to be considered in carrying it out. I under- 
took to collect and tabulate these opinions, and inform them of the 
result. I had already been able, from my former connection with the 
Social Science Association, to get, informally, its permission to hold 
such a Conference, if it could be organized, under its distinguished 
auspices, including the use of its convenient and central premises in 
the Adelphi. The points on which I asked for definite opinions as to 
the organization of the proposed gathering, were the following: the 
place of meeting; the date and duration; names of three or more gen- 
tlemen to serve as a Committee of Arrangements; an Honorary Secre- 
tary; who were to be reckoned eligible as members; whether the Con- 
ference should include those teaching orally; whether it should be 
restricted to Protestant schools and educational agencies only; offers 
of papers or proposals of subject for discussion; a non-professional 
President. 

The result of this circular, which was replied to categorically by 
fourteen headmasters was, that there was a great preponderance of 
opinion in favor of London as the place of meeting, and for July as the 
time ; that the preliminary work was delegated to a Committee consist- 
ing of the Rev. Samuel Smith, Dr. Buxton, Messrs. Patterson and 
Neill, with Mr. R. Elliott as Hon. Sec. pro tem.; that all educational 
workers for the deaf should be accepted as members, including assist- 
ants of ten years’ experience. 

Only three headmasters failed to reply, the Rev. J. H. Watson, of 
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the Old Kent Road ; Mr. Thomson of Glasgow, who, however, attended 
the Conference, and Dr. Scott, of Exeter. In regard to the latter, his 
son wrote on the twenty-first of December, “I am sorry to say my 
father is, at the present time, mm a very delicate state of health and 
unable to answer the Interrogatories you have sent as to the advisability 
of holding a Conference of the Principals of Institutions. . . . That 
he would have not only been delighted but made it a duty to have 
attended the Conference had he been able, I am sure, as he attended 
the only two Conferences yet held on the same subject some years since 
and took an active part in them.”* Dr. Scott did not recover from the 
illness from which he was then suffering. 

The proposal to hold the Conference having thus met with all but 
universal approval, and it being the wish of my colleagues that I should 
take the steps implied by the office they had delegated to me, to call it, 
I set to work, and was very soon deluged with correspondence. The 
Committee nominated met on several occasions, and elected Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Manchester as its Chairman. Funds for the purposes of the 
Conference were liberally subscribed by its promoters. All my time, 
out of school, was devoted to the necessary preparations, and [ thus 
got in touch with the work and workers for the deaf in the country, 
and it was thus I took my recreation—I had then no other. But al- 
though it was absorbing and interested me very much, I never suffered 
it to interfere with my school work in any way. And all through my 
career, I have held it as a matter of conscience that no portion of my 
official time should be devoted to any object, public or private, extrane- 
ous to official duties. 

But all was not smooth sailing. I had a rebuff, which might have 
hindered or prevented the Conference, certainly of my participation in 
it. Those influences of laissez faire, which had prevailed for so long, 
did not seem to take kindly to such signs of movement in educational 
matters, as a Conference implied ; and they brought their weight to bear 
on my Committee, in order to restrain the zeal of its proposer. I had 
already, before moving in the matter, got the permission of the branch 
Committee which met at Margate, to act as I proposed, and believed I 
had enlisted their warm interest in the contemplated gathering. But 
early in January, shortly after the issue of my circular, I received from 
the Secretary, a resolution of the General Committee, disapproving of 
my action in the matter, and leading me to infer that further participa- 
tion would also be distasteful to them. But after more information 
was given, leading to reconsideration, at the instance of the more pro- 
gressive members, the adverse resolution was rescinded, and I was left 
free to pursue the course I had entered on. 





*These took place on July ninth, 1851 in London, and on the twenty-eighth of 
July 1852 at Doncaster. The sessions appear to have been short, but to have 
continued on each cecasion on a second day—the first commencing on the above 
date at 4 p. m. In 1851, ten headmasters were present, including Dr. Peet of 
New York and his son, Mr. Lewis Peet, and eight British masters, of whom we 
have, happily, one still with us, Mr. William Sleight of Brighton. It does not 
appear, from the “Report of the Transactions,” on whose initiative the first 
meeting was called. Mr. Charles Baker, who may be considered, at this time, 
to have been the most prominent teacher of the deaf in the United Kingdom, was 
not present. He however invited the second Conference to meet at Doncaster, 
which it did under his presidency, to the number of eight members, of whom 
our friend Mr. Sleight was again one. There was, subsequently, no similar meet- 
ing until the one which met in 1877. 


(To be continuedy 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING' 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 








A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 








II 
THE STUDY OF THE MOVEMENTS 


The labial and other formations for the dif- 
ferent sounds appear on the face not as posi- 
tions, but as movements. That which is formed 
and gone again in 1/12 to 1/13 of a second— 
the average length of time for each sound 
formation in colloquial utterance—can hafdly 
be called a position. And any study of the 
sounds as positions, that is of the sounds 
formed singly and held, is based on a false 
conception of the requirements of eye-training 
for purposes of lip-reading. The only true way 
of studying the sounds is by observing the 
formations as they occur in words, that is, the 
movements for the sounds rather than the posi- 
tions. Thus, if the student wishes to study the 
formation of long oo, he should take a word 
containing it, as moon, and concentrate his at- 
tention on the oo as he says the whole word. 

There are two other reasons why the sounds 
should be studied in words and not singly by 
themselves. For not only is this the only true 
way Of seeing the formations as movements, 
but also (first) it is the only true way of see- 
ing the movements when formed naturally, 
without exaggeration, and (second) it is the 
only way to avoid for many sounds a gross 
mispronunciation. Almost any sound tends to 
be “mouthed” or exaggerated when pronounced 
alone, and some sounds, such as w and ¢r can- 
not be correctly pronounced alone except bv 
the expert. The tendency for the non-expert 
in pronouncing w by itself would be to say 
“double-yoo.” But put the sound in a word, as 
“wet,” and you do not say “double-yoo-et.” 
The sound of f would tend to be “eff,” but for 
“five” you do not say “effive.” The safe, the 
sure way, therefore, of studving sound move- 
ments is alwavs to study the formations as they 
occur in words. 


What Pictures Are Worth 


A word may be said about the use of pictures 
in the study of the sounds: No movement can 





* Naturally, Mr. Nitchie’s system of lip-read- 
ing varies in some respects from that of 
others. These. other systems are delt with 
from time to time in senarate articles of THE 
Review, thus giving the reader a complete 
purview of this subject —Ep. 


be shown by a picture, hence pictures can have 
no value as a means of practise. However, 
though all sounds are movements, vowels par- 
take more of the nature of shapes than con- 
sonants, and these shapes can be shown by 
pictures. But the value of the pictures is as an 
aid to a clearer exposition of the vowel char- 
acteristics and not at all as a means of practise. 
Consonants are so purely movements, and are 
moreover so much more readily described than 
vowels, that pictures of them at the best can 
render no help, while on the contrary they may 
easily lead to false impressions. 

The method of learning the movements in- 
volves, first, a clear conception of their char- 
acteristics, and, second, much practise in the 
observation of them. The aim of the practise 
is to make the recognition of the sound move- 
ments a subconscious act, that is, by much 
repetition to make the association of certain 
movements with certain sounds a habit, some- 
thing which we do without the consciousness 
of effort or concentration. Such habits of 
association can be formed only by repetition in 
practise ; when formed, the mind is left free to 
concentrate on the thought of the speaker, not 
on how he is forming his speech, but on what 
he is saying. 

I had a letter the other day from one of my 
pupils, in which she said: “I certainly do very 
well in reading the lips, but I don’t know how I 
do it”’ And there is no more necessity that she 
should know how than there is that the hear- 
ing should know how they hear. Those who 
hear know the different sounds; only in listen- 
ing, they never stop to think of them. Nor 
should the lip-reader think of the different 
movements, but should concentrate on the 
speaker’s thought. 


Speech-Reading and Print-Reading as 
Analogues 


It is analogous to the way in which we read 
the printed page. We do not think of each 
letter, nor even of each word, but rather of the 
thought conveyed. Should we stop and spell 
out each word, we should have at best only a 
vague idea of what we were reading. Just as 
we have made our knowledge and recognition 
of the printed letters a matter of: habit, per- 
formed subconsciously, so should we endeavor 
to make our recognition of the sound move- 
ments. 
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Perfection in this ability to see the sounds is 
impossible, and for two reasons: First, be- 
cause no two mouths are just the same, and, 
second, because some of the movements are so 
slight and quick that the eye, while it may see 
them sometimes, cannot be sure of always 
seeing them. 

No two mouths are just the same; some are 
very easy and some are very hard, with all 
degrees of difficulty in between. And yet all 
mouths do conform to certain general laws in 
the formation of the movements. It is similar 
to the peculiarities of handwriting; while no 
two handwritings are the same, and while some 
are easily legible and some read only with 
great difficulty, everybody conforms, or tries to 
conform, to certain general laws in the forma- 
tion of the letters. 

The second reason why perfection in seeing 
the sounds is not possible is because of the 
great obscurity of some of the movements. 
The difference between vocal and non-vocal 
consonants is invisible in ordinary speech; 
“bat” and “pat,” for example, look exactly the 
same. ‘The obscure tongue consonants, as ¢, d, 
and n, cannot be seen with any degree of de- 
pendability. The palatal consonants, k, hard g, 
ng, the eye sees very rarely. Some of the 
vowels, as short 7, short @, long @, are hard to 
see and the eve cannot be always certain of 
them. 

The way to practise for these difficult sounds 
is not by an exaggeration of their movements. 
It is a waste of time to try to make the eye see 
by “mouthing” what cannot be seen in ordinary 
conversation. ‘The aim should be to know 
these difficult sounds as well as possible when 
pronounced naturally, but not to waste energy 
in striving for an impossible perfection. Also 
it should be to know the easier movements with 
an almost infallible accuracy, leaving largely to 
the mind the task of supplying the difficult 
ones from the thought of the sentence. 

Understanding, then, what we are to strive 
for and in a general way how we are to do it, 
we may pass to the consideration of the sound 
movements and how to practise them. 


III 
VOWELS 


Vowels are formed fundamentally by the 
tongue, but to the eye of the lip-reader they are 
revealed chiefly by the lips. There are three 
groups of vowel movements: (1) Those in 
which the lips tend to be rounded, or drawn 
together, or puckered; (2) those in which the 
lips at the corners tend to be drawn back or 
extended; and (3) those in which the lips are 
neither puckered nor extended, but are simply 
opened naturally, and are lax, or relaxed. 
Under each of these three groups are to be 
found in colloquial speech three widths of 
opening between the upper and lower lips, 
namely, a narrow opening, a medium, and a 
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wide. The pictures of the vowels will help the 
student to understand the peculiarities as de- 
scribed. 
PUCKERED VOWELS 
Long oo—Puckered—Narrow 


For the sound of long 00, as in “coon,” ob- 
serve that the lips are drawn together or 
puckered, and that the opening between the 
upper and lower lips is very narrow. 


Short oo—Puckered—Medium 


For the sound of short 00, as in “good,” the 
lips are puckered, but the opening between the 
upper and lower lips is wider than for long oo, 
though still not wide; that is, the opening is 
medium, 


Aw—Puckered 


For the sound of aw, as in “cawed,” the lips 
are slightly puckered, and the opening between 
the lips is the widest of the puckered vowels. 
Other sounds having the same movement are 0 
in “orb” and usually o in “ore.” 


Wide 


‘ 





RELAXED VOWELS 
Short t—Relaxed---Narrow 


For the sound of short 7, as in “kid,” the 
lips have the natural or relaxed movement, and 
the opening between the lips is narrow. 


Short ti—Relaxed—Medium 


For the sound of short #, as in “cut,” the 
lips are relaxed, and the opening between the 
upper and lower lips is neither narrow nor 
wide, but is medium. 


Ah—Relaxed—W ide 


For the sound of ah, as in “cart,” the lips 
are relaxed, and the opening between the lips 
is the widest of the relaxed vowels. Short 4, 
as in “cot,” usually has this relaxed wide move- 
ment.* 


EXTENDED VOWELS 
Long é—Extended—Narrow 


For the sound of long @, as in “keen,” the 
lips are slightly drawn back, or extended, at 
the corners, and the opening between the upper 
and lower lips is narrow. 


Short &—Extended—Medium 


For the sound of short é, as in “get,” the 
lips are slightly extended at the corners, and 
the opening between the lips is neither narrow 
nor wide, but is medium. The a, as in “care,” 
also has this extended—medium movement. 


Short é—Extended—Wide 
For the sound of short d, as in “cat,” the 





*In England the 6 in “cot” usually has the 
puckered—wide—movement. 
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lips are slightly extended at the corners, and 
the opening between the lips is the widest of 
the extended vowels. 

This classification of the vowel movements 
may be called the system. Helpful as it is as a 
means of studying the vowels, it is especially 
important that the method of study shall be 
according to correct principles. It will help 
your study of the movements if the sounds, in 
words, be grouped as follows: 


PucKERED RELAXED EXTENDED 


Narrow .......- coon kid keen 
Medium......... good cut get 
ol ere cawed cart cat 


The first step in your study of these words 
is to try them on your own mouth, watching 
in the mirror the formation of the vowels. 
Compare the formation on your lips with the 
description given. When you have satisfied 
yourself that you can see the indicated char- 
acteristics of each vowel movement (never 
mind the consonants for the present), then 
proceed as follows: Pronounce the three words 
of the puckered group one after the other, and 
watch on your own lips in the mirror the differ- 
ence between the narrow, the medium, and the 
wide openings between the upper and lower 
lips. Speak the words rather quickly and with- 
out any undue emphasis or exaggeration. Then 
say the same words again in reverse order, 
then in several different orders, over and over, 
until you feel that you have mastered theo- 
retically at least the peculiarities of the puck- 
ered vowels. Then try the words of the re- 
laxed group, and then those of the extended 
group in the same manner. 

Now take the three words of the narrow 
group “coon, kid, keen,’ and watching your 
mouth in the mirror, observe the difference 
between the puckered movement, the relaxed, 
and the extended. Say the same words again 
in reverse order, then in several different 
orders, over and over, until you feel that you 
have mastered the differences between the nar- 
row vowels. Then try the words of the 
medium group, and then those of the wide 
group similarly. 

Your method of practising these words with 
an assistant is in part like to the method of 
practising them with the mirror. That is, let 
your assistant read to you, three at a time, the 
words of the puckered group, over and over, in 
many different orders, while you repeat the 
words after him. Then practise the relaxed 
group, then the extended, then the narrow, then 
the medium, and then the wide, in the same 
way. In all of this practise your assistant 
should speak fairly rapidly, inaudibly, and 
should go over the words repeatedly until you 
have mastered them. When you have truly 
mastered the words in their groups, then your 
assistant should practise with you three words 
at a time, skipping around from group to 


group, until you can get all readily and quickly 
in this way. 

I do not expect you to accomplish such 
mastery in one day or ten. But by keeping at 
it you ought to be able in time to be sure of all 
the vowels except short i, which is the hardest 
of them all, and perhaps also long é@ and short é. 

The time to be spent in study of this kind 
ought not to be more than fifteen minutes at a 
sitting; vary the practise with the reading 
practise advised in my first paper. 

I add also further words for vowel practise 
in which the vowels occur in combination with 
several different consonants. The vowels will 
be found most difficult when combined with sh. 
Practise these words just as previously di- 
rected. 

PUCKERED RELAXED EXTENDED 


Narrow ......... boot bit beet 
Medium......... book but bet 

a PE Slee ts pawn bard bat 
Narrow......... wooed _— wit weed 
Medium......... wood won wet 
re warn what whack 
Narrow ......... shoot shin sheen 
Medium......... should = shun shed 
a i ee Sa shorn shark shad 


Next month I shall give the methods of 
practising both diphthongs and consonants. 


Lip-Reading in One Life 


To THE Eprror: 

The messenger took the noble son and little 
daughter who were ever keeping my silent 
world full of joy leaving me at sea for guid- 
ance until lip-reading is aiding will-power to 
climb the walled enclosure and go on with 
courage. 

For several years I have worked, in my 
own way, in educational lines and with such 
beautiful recognition that I am wondering 
how I can transfer it in the interests of lip- 
reading for the deaf. At the Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs of Mississippi held at the In- 
dustrial Institute and College in Columbus 
last April after reading the report of my 
work I was startled to see the entire audience, 
in galleries, parquette and stage, rise and wave 
handkerchiefs, papers and programs toward 
me. Friends who saw my _ consternation 
quickly told me not to fear, that it was moved 
and carried that the honor of the “Chautau- 
qua Salute” be given me. 

Kindly pardon this personal letter and be- 
lieve me as one who would see every deaf 
child and “grown-up” also climb the wall, 
get out, and know they can do and be. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. MarsHatt M. Dutron. 


5a Sa EE 














THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 








THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 








TEACHING A LIVING 


“The North Dakota Banner,” a paper pub- 
lished at the school for the deaf at Devil’s 
Lake, N. D., is setting an example which 


might be followed to advantage. Recently it 
made arrangements with a good farm paper 
whereby ten copies of that publication were 
to be sent to the institution for distribution 
among the older boys or those who take a 
special interest in such reading. 

One of the greatest sayings of Sir Walter 
Scott was, “As the leader is, so will his fol- 
lowers be.” The leader—that is, any one who 
is supposed to take the initiative—always ex- 
erts an influence over those who look up to 
him far greater than is supposed or of which 
he is conscious. The very fact that this influ- 
ence is unseen or subtle makes it all the more 
powerful in molding life and character, or in 
turning it into unexpected channels. When- 
ever we desire to be sure of securing an ob- 
ject, it is a good plan to go about it as “The 
Banner” has done. There is far too little of 
this kind of reading, most of it being rather 
of that kind which has obtained in all schools 
from time immemorial. 





The Need for Books on Agriculture and 
Industry 


Indeed, we believe that more reading in con- 
nection with industrial and agricultural sub- 
jects should be encouraged than of the tradi- 
tional sort, since it is more likely to enlighten 
the coming generation of the deaf in those 
things which will be nearest and most needful 
to them by the time they are ready to begin 
life. Hence the collection of an industrial and 
agricultural library, not of dry statistics, but 
of as entertaining a nature as possible, by 
every school for the deaf, is of prime impor- 
tance; and, to make its use habitual and effect- 
ive, it should be put in charge of some one 
thoroughly interested. But reading is not 
enough. The cry “back to the soil” will never 
be realized as completely as is desirable until 
we actually begin with the soil; that is, to start 
the boys to work at gardening and farming 
right where they are getting their education. 
What is thoroughly taught in youth sticks. 
It is no wonder that so’ many of the deaf 
have done well and are still holding their own 
fairly well at mechanical callings and in fac- 


tories. It is simply because their training at 
school was chiefly mechanical. Most of them 
never followed the trade they acquired in part 
while at school, but did something else, and 
this is one of the strongest proofs that a 
thorough general training is far better than an 
attempt at trade work alone. In just the same 
way will the adult deaf turn their attention to 
farming, gardening, dairying, and other occu- 
pations if they are given the proper instruc- 
tion while at school. - 


QUESTION BOX 


How can individual initiative among our 
pupils be best encouraged in industrial work? 


TRADE-TEACHING—II 


lor the best trade schools we must look to 
the old world, and for the best manual-training 
schools to America. Germany in particular is 
regarded almost as the acme of perfection in 
this respect. Attention is so frequently called 
to her system of trade schools of all descrip- 
tions that it would seem advantageous to take 
her as a model for this country. 

But this cannot very well be done, for the 
chief reason that Germany is not America. It 
has been remarked that all one has to do in 
Germany is to be born and the state does the 
rest. Here we need a more elastic course in 
the schools, and it is strictly with reference to 
them that we are speaking. It is Germany’s 
thoroughness that we should imitate rather 
than her system. 

Some years ago that able and distinguished 
educator, Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, for a number 
of years superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
made a tour of Europe, taking special pains 
to look up the subject of industrial education 
in Germany, and came home _ pronouncing 
against the system of that country as being too 
narrowing, 

We once listened to an interesting paper by 
a lady who had inspected the German schools 
for the deaf and their industrial work. The 
impression given by this paper was that the 
work was so divided up and minutely super- 
vised that it was hard to see where there was 
room, if any, for individual initiative on the 
part of the pupil. 
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The Age to Begin Trade-Teaching 


A point of importance not yet touched upon 
so far is the question of the age at which real 
vocational work should begin. Learning a 
trade is a serious business, and a fair degree 
of muscular control and maturity of mind are 
two prime requisites. Besides, it is at about 
the age when young people begin in earnest to 
contemplate their future calling in life. To 
the New York Trade School, which is in many 
respects a model one, no youth under eighteen 
years of age can obtain admission, and in 
another good trade school in California no 
student is given trade work until he is seven- 
teen. These ages correspond with the general 
drift of opinion among practical men right 
here in Delavan, who have been interviewed 
on the subject and who are in a position to be 
quite sure of their ground. The child-labor 
laws also go a long way toward sustaining the 
position taken in this matter. 

There is a tendency in this country to 
shorten the period of childhood and place upon 
young bodies loads and responsibilities out of 
all proportion to their capabilities to bear 
them. This tendency is largely due to eco- 
nomic and social conditions over which the 
school has little or no control. A high-school 
principal once declared that pecuniary reasons 
had far more to do with the cause of boys 
dropping out of the grades than was eenerally 
supposed; and so the immature youth is rushed 
into making his own living. 


The Preparation Given by Manual Training 


From whatever point of view this complex 
problem is viewed, the wisest step toward its 
solution appears to be in giving courses of 
work of various kinds throughout the larger 
part of the school life of boys and girls, 
whether hearing or deaf; and, as they progress 
in age and experience, their own tastes are 
more likely to determine, and more correctly, 
their future vocations than any arbitrary judg- 
ment of their instructors. This plan goes by 
the name of manual training and includes 
courses in drawing, modeling, wood and iron 
work, the use and care of tools, - drafting, 
sewing, cooking, cutting, the principles of 
house-keeping, the operation of machinery, a 
general knowledge of materials, ete. 

Nor need it exclude work in agriculture and 
printing. In connection with manual training, 
in the Horace Mann School, New York, print- 
ing has been made quite a subject for study, 
including type-setting, zinc-etching, press-work, 
chalk-plate cuts, binding, job work, etc. One 
hardly realizes how much can be learned in 
this way. The greater practise on the funda- 
mcntals of the trade results In more benefit. to 
the pupil than would be possible when an un- 
reasonable amount of time is consumed in 
straight composition work, as in the publish- 
ing of a paper. 


Teaching How to Learn 


As a starter, manual training fits in better 
than any other system could in the case of so 
many children in schools for the deaf of vary- 
ing degrees of intelligence, age, and physical 
condition. 

By means of it all can be kept intensely 
busy, and, above all, more or less interested. 
lormer Superintendent J. W. Swiler, who was 
the first to introduce manual training into the 
Wisconsin School, has this to say of it: 

“IT esteem it as one of the most potent forces 
that has ever been brought to bear upon the 
education of youth, being especially gratified 
to note its happy effects in the development of 
the deaf. * * * It is the strong right arm 
of our service, because it is the most practical 
of our educational forces, whose invaluable 
influence in stimulating thought, demanding 
action,.and forming industrious habits cannot 
be fully described. * * * It not only in- 
creases interest in the manual-training work 
itself, but lends a charm to the literary work 
of the school, shows the utility of mechanical 
and architectural drawing, shortens the hours 
of recitation, and enables the student to ac- 
complish more than ever before in an equal 
period of time. * * * Henceforth we shall 
have less of books and more of learning; less 
teaching and more practice, closer observation, 
more careful work, and more exact knowl 
edge.” 


The Development of Individualism 


Manual training, when properly correlated 
with the academic studies, answers in no wun- 
certain terms what is conceived to be one of 
the great objects of all schools for youth, 
which, in the language of a high authority, is 
“to discover individual differences, to preserve 
and to develop useful traits, and to assign men 
to that work for which they are best fitted.” 
While manual training is not trade teaching, 
“it brings pupils a long way on toward the 
learning of the trades, and as a trained mind 
is the best preparation for the study of a 
profession, so are the trained hand and eye 
the best preparation for the successful acqui- 
sition of a trade.” 

But admirable as manual training is, there 
is still room for improvement. It is often 
made more mechanical than practical, and for 
this reason more strictly vocational work is 
advocated for older boys and girls, or for 
those who cannot remain in school long enough 
to reap all the advantages offered. As a result 
of efforts to remedy this defect there has 
come into existence what is called the voca- 
tional school. It is really an outgrowth of the 
manual-training system. 


An Outline of Vocational Training 


Without comment we present the readers of 
THe Review with the course of study and 
work of one of these schools recently estab- 
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lished at Cleveland, Ohio. A splendid feature 
of this course is the excellent correlation of 
subjects. The school does not pretend to teach 
trades in detail, but rather touches on their 
fundamentals, which paves the way for special- 
ization later. 
The course, as taken from “The 

Training Magazine,” is as follows: 


Manual 


“English. Reading and composition, including 
spelling, punctuation, penmanship, and in- 
cidental grammar. 

“Arithmetic. Fundamental operations having 
application in actual experience in business 
processes and in the use of materials. 

“Geography and History. Grouped about in- 
dustrial and agricultural centers, including 
production, transportation, manufacture, 
and their value and social significance. 

“Woodwork. 
weekly. 

Problems presenting systematic use of tools 
and general principles of construction in- 
volved in simple projects of use and 
beauty, applying art principles of form 
and color and correlating with metal-work, 
mechanical and freehand drawing. 

Problems of commercial value, such as ap- 
pliances for school gardens, window boxes, 
bulletin boards, and frames for school- 
rooms, otherwise made at the repair shop. 

Design and construction of furnishings for 
typical, simple rooms, as class projects, in 
conjunction with the work of the girls in 
stenciling, needle-work, etc. 

Fundamental problems in building construc- 
tion, observing their application in actual 
building and later applying in actual work. 

Stains, paints, and finishes studied and ap- 
plied in various woodworking projects. 

Time-card, expense and checking system, 
estimating, costs, bills, letters, materials, 
contracts, etc., correlating with English, 
geography, history, and mathematics. 

After-class talks and discussions, visits to 
buildings in the process of construction 
and finish, visits to cabinet shops, paint 
manufactories, etc. 

“Drawing, Lettering, Metal-work, etc. Boys. 
Three double periods weekly. Time and 
order of the subjects in accordance with 
needs of other departments. 

Freehand Sketching.—Representation of sim- 
ple objects, graphically and in view-draw- 
ing. 

Working Drawings.—Simple objects  illus- 
trating necessity for and arrangement of 
views. Conventions of lines, dimensions, 
sections, etc. Drawing to scale. Related 
closely to industry by using much illustra- 
tive material, drawings, blueprints, etc., 
and by visits to shops and drafting-rooms. 
Application in working drawings for the 
shop. 


Boys. Three double periods 
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Lettering.—Plain letters and figures used in 
mechanical and architectural drawing. 
Types of letters used in reference to artis- 
tic effect in spacing and in relation to 
margins and spaces to be filled, Initials, 
monograms, tail pieces, line finishings, 
illuminating. The use of the printing 
press. Visits to printing offices, etc. Much 
illustrative material used. Application in 
connection with working drawings and 
sketches in the shop, in titles, title-pages, 
book covers, bulletins, placards, advertise- 
ments, business cards, ete. 

Design.—For the development of the sense 
of outline, form, and proportion, applied 
in wood and metal-work. 

Metal-work.—Simple objects in copper, brass, 
and other soft metals, particularly fittings 
for woodwork, box corners, hinges, es- 
cutcheons, catches, drawer and door-pulls, 
plates, surface decorations, ete. 

“4rt. Two double periods weekly. 

Applied Design.—Boys. Portfolios, note- 
book covers, desk fittings, simple book- 
binding, repairing, etc. 

Applied Design.—Girls. Boxes, note - book 
covers, belts, pillow covers, spreads, dra- 
peries, simple book-binding, repairing, etc. 

“Home Science. Girls. Five double periods 
weekly, 

Sewing.—Plain sewing, household linen, cos- 


tumes for the cooking classes, garment 
cutting and fitting, use of the sewing 
machine. 

Cooking.—Plain cooking, study of food 


properties, table service, sanitation, inci- 
dentally laundry work, and furnishing and 
care of the home. 

In both of these subjects there is intimate 
correlation with the academic work in the 
study of the production and manufacture 
of materials. Emphasis is given to actual 
experience in comparing values and pur- 
chasing of material.” 


The Practise of Correction 


Of the practises among teachers that is sap- 
ping the life out of the reading work, the most 
common one is that of stopping the pupil in 
reading the moment he mispronounces or 
stumbles over a word. Such a practise not 
only leads the pupil to depend upon the teacher 
for help, but is ineffective in building up his 
vocabulary. It also detracts the pupil’s atten- 
tion from the content of the lesson and kills 
his interest. What should be done is to give 
the pupil a thorough understanding of phonics 
and have ingrained into his being the dictionary 
habit. Word drills should be given during the 
assignment of the advanced lesson and at the 
beginning of the recitation period—F. H. 
Doeden. 


























THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Edited by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 











A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 











Outline of work for young children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as 
the child grows older) :' 


9.00 o'clock to g.10—Color work. 


“ 


9.10 9.20—Games. 

9.20 “«  “ -9.35—Sewing cards. 

9.35 “«  “ 9.45—Lip-reading. 

9.45 “«  “ 9.55—Paper folding. 

9.55 “ —_ * to.05—Marching, dumb bells and wands. 

10.05 “ _  10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations, 

10.15 “« — “ yo.25—Gymnastics. 

10.25 “ © 30.35—“Writing” and special sense training. 

10.35 “ — * 1t0.45—Language and reading. 


Dumb-bells and Wands 


One-quarter pound dumb-bells and small wands are attractive to even little 
children and form a pleasant variety of exercises for them at this period of the 
school day. Only the simplest movements can here be explained. 

Stand facing the light and the child, doing each exercise with your left hand 
first. Exercises here given are for the child’s right hand first. 

March to place. Count in fours. Carry out the following dumb-bell exercises: 

Hands at sides. Count four. 

‘ Position—heels together, toes turned slightly outward, bells on chest. Count 
our. 

Right hand down with force, counting “one”; returning to position, count 
“two.” Repeat four times. 

Same with left hand. Repeat four times. 

Same with both hands. Repeat four times. 

Right arm outstretched te side, even with shoulder, back of hand turned toward 
rear. 

Position. Repeat four times. 

Same with left hand, then with both. Repeat four times. 

Right hand forward even with shoulder, dumb-bell held vertically. 

Position. Repeat four times. 

Same with left, then with both. Repeat four times. 

Dumb-bells down. March to seat. 


Wand Exercises 


Wands are little round sticks which may be purchased for eight or ten cents 
wherever sporting goods are sold. The wand should reach from the floor to the 
top of the child’s ear. 

Hold the wand in the Jeft hand at the side, like a pen. Right hand at side. 

I. Right hand outstretched full—even with shoulder, count one. 

II. Right hand brought over to left (count two), grasping wand. 

III. Both hands outstretched, front, grasping wand. 

IV. Both hands on chest (position), grasping wand. 

Repeat the following exercises four times: 

Wand down, count one; position, count one. 

Wand front, even with chest, count one; position, count one. 

Wand to right, even with shoulder, count one. 





*This daily schedule was first printed in THe Vorta Review for November, 
1910. The first five exercises, and part of the sixth, have been treated in previ- 
ous numbers. The program may, of course, be adapted to fit individual needs. 
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Wand to left, even with shoulder, count one, 

Wand up over head, count one. Position, count one. 

Reverse the first movements until the wand is in the left hand and the right 
hand is at the side as at first. Count four and march away to seats. 


Pictures, Puzzles, and Old Maid or Other Games 


10.05 to 10.15.—There is a picture lotto “which comes,” and which is most at- 
tractive to the little child. The box contains several large cards with colored 
pictures of familiar objects, each of which is duplicated on a smaller card. Give 
the child one of the large cards, allowing him to look it over well. Then hand 
him, or have him draw, a small card. Let him look at it carefully and then place 
it over the picture which it matches on the large card. After a few days he will 
probably be able to cover a complete card, whereupon you should clap your hands 
in approval. 

Let the child put together picture blocks. Again, let him play a simple game of 
old maid. Take from the pack of cards three or four matched pairs. Give him 
half; draw a card from his hand, lay on the table, look at it. Then take from your 
own hand the mate, lay it on table beside the other card, compare them,. smile, 
nod, and say “yes,” and turn both cards face down on table. Teach the lad to do 
the same. Repeat until all the cards are face down on the table. 


Home-made Picture Books 


Again, let the child see you cut into two unequal parts a simple colored picture. 
Have him put the picture together. Continue this work, cutting pictures into 
halves, and then into odd-shaped pieces until the child is able to put together 
various picture puzzles. 

Teach him to cut out pictures (use dull end kindergarten scissors), and neatly 
paste them in a scrap book. Let the pictures be of things the child has seen or 
sees daily, or in which he is at least interested Go to the “Zoo,” taking with you 
pictures of the larger animals, and show them to the child. At home paste them 
in the scrap book. Another time bring the book to the Zoo and let the child point 
to the real animal and then to the picure in the book, or vice versa. Keep a book 
for the Zoo, another for plants and flowers, and another for the house (such as 
pictures of library and bed-room furniture, kitchen furnishings, etc.). Several 
small books are better than one large one. 


How to Teach Number 


Sometime during this period number may be taught as follows: Sit opposite 
the child at kindergarten table. Place one block on the table: the child places one. 
Remove both. Place two blocks: the child places two. Remove all. Keep on 
until the child is able to place ten blocks. But before that time give a change of 
work by placing one block and removing it at once: the child then places one from 
memory. 

This w ork should be given as soon as the little boy is able to do it, for memory 
(which is really the ability to take note of things—to attend to them mentally—so 
that they may be recalled when occasion requires) is the mainstay of the little 
man’s education. He must remember how things look and must be able to 
visualize objects and incidents. 

Another excellent aid for number-teaching is a set of cards which come dotted 
with red and blue circles arranged something like spots on dominoes. Cut in 
half some of the simpler cards and put one piece on the table in front of the 
child, to whom are given some red and blue cardboard discs. 

Allow him to study the card carefully, and then with the discs to copy the 
grouping of the spots on the card. Change the work when he has become profi- 
cient in mere copying, by showing him a card for a few seconds, hiding it and 
letting him duplicate the design with discs. Later show him an entire card and 
allow him to copy—then to duplicate from memory. 

Later on show the child a piece of card-board with the figure one printed on it 
(boxes containing all the numbers may be purchased very reasonably), and take 
up one block, one bead, one pencil, etc. Then show the card again, requiring the 
child to give you one block, etc. After he has learned to do this, teach two in the 
same manner, being careful not to go on to three, etc., until the child can give the 
required one or two, and subsequent numbers as learned. 
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“THE BRITANNICA” AND THE ORAL METHOD 


In “The Teacher of the Deaf,” the official 
organ of the British National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf, appears a discussion on 
the article dealing with the deaf in the new 
edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
F. G. Barnes, Esq., honorary secretary of the 
National Association, who is the writer, says 
in part: 

The 11th edition of “The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” is now being issued from the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The last edition was 
issued between the years 1875-’89, and was re- 
issued, with additions, in 1902. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica” is a standard 
work, giving a general survey of human knowl- 
edge and attainments in all branches, and the 
rewriting of its articles after a lapse of 35 
years should provide a useful means of esti- 
mating the amount of progress which has been 
achieved in any department during that period. 

It is therefore with great interest that one 
turns to a comparison of the articles on the 
“Deaf and Dumb” in the old and the new edi- 
tions. 

The new article is from the pen of the Rev. 
A. H. Payne, chaplain to the Oxford Mission 
to the Deaf. 

The following are the principal headings 
under which the subject is treated: 

The definition of the term “deaf-and- 
dumb.” 

The Extent of Deafness—embodying the 
census tables up to 1901, and useful 
summaries from the Volta Bureau “In- 
ternational Reports of Schools for the 
Deaf”: 

The Causes of Deafness—with a very full 
quotation from Prof, E. A. Fay’s work 
on “Marriages of the Deaf in America” * 

The Condition of the Deaf—(1) In child- 
hood and (2) The natural language of 
the deaf—with a very strong plea for 
the sign language, supported by a quota- 
tion from Dr. Gallaudet: (3) Social 
status, giving most useful tables showing 
the occupations of the deaf, and some 
reference to the deaf societies of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and America: 

Education—This is dealt with under the 
headings of History (a brief résumé of 
Arnold, up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century), a reference to the oral 
revival, and a column and a half on the 
National Deaf-Mute College at Wash- 
ington, and the normal school attached 
to it. 


The general survey of the whole fieid con- 
nected with our work is verv much in advance 
of the article of 35 years ago, and is a welcome 
indication of the increasing interest which is 
being shown in the development of the work. 


Mr. Payne is to be warmly congratulated on 


‘Volta Bureau, 1898. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 528. 


the excellence and completeness of his article, 
which will of course attain a publicity wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, and will 
become, until the next edition of the encyclo- 
pedia is issued, a standard reference to those 
who know nothing of our work. In view of 
the importance which Mr. Payne’s article will 
attain, it is somewhat to be regretted that he 
has not quite carried out the (editorial) idea 
of dealing impartially with the differing opin- 
ions respecting the varying methods of the 
education of the deaf. Nobody can possibly 
quarrel with Mr. Payne’s personal views, 
which he is entitled to hold. His position and 
life-long experience entitle them to respect, but 
on the other hand they should not be allowed 
completely to overshadow the convictions—no 
less sincere—of experienced oral teachers; and, 
whilst desiring to avoid Mr. Payne’s fault of 
partiality, we cannot refrain from expressing 
the opinion that his warm advocacy of the 
“combined method” has to some extent im- 
paired the present article as a fair work of 
reference, and lacks that attitude of scientific 
respect in stating the opinions of others which 
the editors of the encyclopedia desired to set 
forth. 

Nor can Mr. Payne be congratulated on his 
outline of the method to be adopted in teaching 
articulation; and, if they were genuine sam- 
ples of articulation teaching, we should be 
prepared to add another reason to his list of 
causes contributing to the failure of the oral 
method. 

Referring to a dogmatic utterance by Mr. 
Payne reflecting on the efficiency of speech- 
teaching to the deaf, Mr. Barnes says: 

“Tt is a great pity that a statement of this 
kind should appear in a book of reference like 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica.” It is purely 
an ex parte statement. It minimizes the whole 
value of the article for reference purposes, and 
it is sincerely to be regretted that Mr. Payne 
allowed his partisanship to appear so very 
strongly. There was a much more useful part 
to play as an unbiased recorder of the opinions 
of both sides on the various controversial 
questions of our work. At any rate, the pages 
of the “Encyclopedia” were not the right place 
for addenda to his pamphlet, “The Pure Oral 
Method of Necessity a Comparative Failure.” 





Teachers’ Information Bureau. 


Teachers wishing positions and superintend- 
ents wishing teachers may avail themselves of 
the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, so far as it may 
be of service to them. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, 
ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. Address F..W. Booth, General 
Secretary, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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DEAF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY STATES 
By FRANK W. BOOTH, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
HE publication of the figures giv- ratio of school attendance in the various 


ing the population of the States as States of deaf children reported as en- 
ascertained in the census enumeration of rolled in the schools. 





1910 makes it possible to determine the It is interesting to note that Wisconsin, 
No. of deaf No.inschool No. in school 
States No. of Total pepulation children in per 100,000 of — per 100,000 of 
. schools. in 1910. school, Mar. populationin population in 
10, 1910. Ig10, 1g00.! 
Ah rere 23 2,333,860 607 26.0 22.4 
ge re. {4 9,113,614 2,004 22.0 22.0 
Nghe s ck kstnancivees I 373,351 79° 21.2 
ED cv 25 x hawasioaw ss I 799,024 145° 18.1 ts 
ae eee 15 2,810,173 500 17.8 19.6 
a ee 5 1,295,340 228 17.6 14.2 
District of Columbia.... I 331,069 51‘ 15.4 ewe 
0 I 1,574,449 240 15.2 13.3 
CO PR re I 2,289,905 344 15.0 16.4 
North Carolina.......... 2 2,206,287 330 14.9 15.6 
NR a 5 ee cas I 1,192,214 172 14.4 15.9 
soum Dalkbta........... I 583,888 84 14.4 12.9 
EE er 2 672,765 05 [4.1 14.5 
SETAE A eee I 1,690,049 236 13.9 17.0 
eres ne 18 5,638,501 766 13.6 16.8 
PEMeSOID .........600% 2 2,075,708 282 13.6 14.3 
DUR og nocd ca cck cles I 376,053 50 12.9 6.2 
I eR ea Ries 4 3,203,335 434 33.2 13.7 
CWRIRNOMID. ......00..00005 2 1,657,155 219 [3.2 6.6 
MOltm DAKOFA. 2.26665. 5. I 577,056 74 12.8 17.2 
2 eee 2 3,800,542 495 [2.7 10.5 
Pennsylvania ........... 6 7,005,111 O51 12.4 13.3 
So eee 8 4,767,121 588 12.3 14.7 
West Virginia........... I 1,221,119 148 12.1 16.5 
The New England States 
(Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New ‘ 
Hampshire, Vermont, : 
Rhode Island)........ 9 6,552,081 787 12.0 12:5 
IME Sssc.c.s 6's s9:0 5 HOE I 2,184,789 260 11.9 Il. 
(ONT ra 6 2,377,549 280 11.8 
I ecto so «<> < 5:5’ belo I 325,504 36 11.6 met 
TAMU RIBION 5.5. coe see 2 1,141,990 127 11.1 14.5 
MURINE 5 ioia sires a gs fovavesn.0 3 I 2,700,876 298 11.0 24.3 
UMN 55s ec sid ip s's # bese a 2 1,656,388 182 II.0 £1. 
New Mexico.........:.. I 327,301 36° 11.0 4.6 
ERE ian a ri Se I 2,224,771 240 10.8 12.9 
WRINE oi.o'n 5.5 e005, 8 2 2,061,612 182 8.8 8.4 
RS ioe ett Parner 6 I 752,619 66 8.8 8.7 
South Carolina.......... I 1,515,400 123 8.1 8.5 
POON. Schoen els taee I 2,138,093 165 7.9 +3 
CS Serco 2 2,609,121 168 6.4 8.3 
EU SOPGEY .. 2% vsices ss I 2,537,167 160 6.3 7.4 
SS Ee ee ee I 1,797,114 109 6.1 8.6 
Wawed Deates......5..5% 148 91,972,266 12,498 13.6 14.1 


*See Tue Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 292 and 293. 
* Nevada and Wyoming pupils omitted. 

* Wyoming pupils omitted. 

* Gallaudet College students omitted. 
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which headed the list ten years ago, still 
retains her leading position, showing, 
however, a gain in the ten years in her 
deaf school attendance of 3.6 pupils per 
100,000 of population. Assuming Wis- 
consin’s ratio of 26.0 as the maximum of 
possible deaf school attendance, it will be 
seen in how far the other States, in the 
attendance they show, fall short of at- 
taining that maximum, and likewise it 
will be seen in how far the entire coun- 
try, with its average attendance of 13.6 
pupils, falls short of the assumed maxi- 
mum. ‘The figures in fact go to indicate 
that barely half of the deaf children of 
school age in the country are in school, 
and in the case of some of the States the 
actual attendance is but a third or fourth 
of the possible attendance. The present 
total deaf school attendance for the 
United States is 12,498 (see THE RE- 
view, June, 1910) ; but were Wisconsin’s 
attendance the average of the country, 
the total would be 23,913. 





“Miss Keller’s Conceptions of Music” 


To THE Eprror: 

Please permit me to enter an emphatic dis- 
sent from the paper of Mr. Anders Hansen, in 
your December number, page 544, giving Dr. 
Stern’s account of his observations on Miss 
Helen Keller’s musical sense. And, as seems 
to be a constant necessity with me, let me pre- 
face that I go at least as far in admiration of 
Miss Keller as anybody can. I have known, 
appreciated, and loved her since she was a girl 
of twelve, and I sum her up in her own words, 
recited in my hearing: 


“IT pray the prayer of Plato old, 
God make me beautiful within, 
And may mine eyes the good behold 

In everything save sin.” 


And I bear witness to the plenitude of answer 
to that prayer. 

Now Dr. Stern and Mr. Hansen make the 
mistake, almost universal, of viewing Miss 
Keller as a Jusus nature, without consideration 
of the blind-deaf in general, or even of all 
classes of the deaf. Miss Keller is simply a 
young woman of the very highest type of 
mind—spiritually, morally, and intellectually— 
who has been bereft of sight and hearing, and 
there is no reason under the sun that a being 
possessed of such endowments may not lose 
sight and hearing as readily as the lowest of 
“cracker” type, North or South. 
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Had Dr. Stern known the blind-deaf well he 
would not have made the great blunder of as- 
suming that Miss Keller’s musical sense was 
a self-delusion, as too many of the blind-deaf 
and some of the deaf have that sense—one, at 
least—to a much higher degree than she has, 
nor have connected that sense of hers with her 
“introspective nature.” 

For my proofs: If there is one blind-deaf 
person most thoroughly non-introspective, it is 
Linnie Haguewood, who is so intensely practi- 
cal that she cannot see any use in history: “It 
is all about dead people; what use is it to us?” 
Linnie is extremely lethargic in mind, highly 
gifted with the sense of mechanics, and skilled 
in women’s work; in every point where Miss 
Keller is brilliant Linnie is markedly deficient, 
and vice versa. 

For a single instance of her very many ex- 
hibitions of musical sense: / saw her instantly 
recognize “The Blue Bells of Scotland” when 
played on a pipe organ from it being one of 
the tunes in her music-box. Certainly Miss 
Keller never equaled that, to my knowledge. 

Eva Halliday enjoys music from her music- 
box as much as Linnie does, but I have never 
tested her further. Anna Johnston also enjoys 
Eva’s music-box, and I have no doubt that 
Pearl Thomas, Ruby Rice, Vera Gammon (the 
“second Helen Keller” )—in fact, all the blind- 
deaf—at least know music by touch. The en- 
joyment of it is doubtless a variable sense with 
them, as it is with all of us. 

Then I must kick at the footnote: “This 
perception of tonal differences is common to 
all deaf persons who have received the usual 
fundamental training preparatorv to speech,” 
the inference being clear that only such per- 
sons have that perception. Tust what “tonal 
perceptions’ may mean I don't’ know, but I do 
know that Linnie Haguewood has no more 
speech than a boa constrictor, and I do know 
that at least two pupils of the North Carolina 
school recognize music by touch and have their 
preference for certain tunes, and that although 
oral pupils, they spell like piano-players and 
sign like monkeys. 

Any of us, if we would put ourselves to it 
long enough, could have as highly developed 
a sense of touch as the blind-deaf have; only, 
what would be the use of our using touch 
when we have sight and hearing? Many of 
the deaf can read manual spelling on the back, 
cheek, shoulder, or by clasping the speller’s 
wrist, etc., as well as the blind-deaf can. 

Nor was there any use in bringing Miss 
Keller’s sense of smell and the use she makes 
of it into consideration of her “introspective 
nature.” All the blind-deaf who have a nor- 
mal sense of smell do that, and Miss Keller’s 
degree of that sense will not compare with 
that which Julia Brace had and Leslie Oren 
has. WitttAmM WaADpE. 

OaAaKMont, PA. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 








CLASS-ROOM HELPS ‘“ WITH THE CRAYON-DUST ON THEM”’’—WRITTEN 
BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 








A Study of English 


l’d see the world I have not saw, 
I'd go and seek for fame; 
Till everywhere that I have went, 
They’re glad that I have came. 
—Respectfully submitted. 


The most important study of your entire life 
is that of English. Excelling in this, you have 
a passport to every other branch of knowledge. 
Lacking in this, you will not be fitted for home, 
for society, nor for citizenship. 

The end of all true education is to promote 
useful living. What branch in all the length 
and breadth of the educational curriculum, 
from the kindergarten to the university, is 
more in evidence than our Mother Tongue? 

“The value of English as a criterion of cul- 
ture is perhaps the one most generally ad- 
mitted. We instantly assign a person to his 
niche in our scale of culture by the English 
that he speaks, and it is right that it should be 
sO), 

Why do our boys and girls complete the 
course of study with a limited vocabulary, little 
or no facility of expression, and a positive dis- 
like for the best in literature? 

If we are to graduate from our schools 
pupils who use English accurately and fluently, 
we must have teachers of broad outlook. In 
all departments, from the primary to the su- 
perintendency, the teacher who sees her work 
in relation to all other Departments of the 
schools and in its relation to education in gen- 
eral, is as inestimable as she is rare. 

Our text-books are often faulty. The lesson 
in English, though it may correspond with the 
universal forms of thought, often does not 
touch the proper thought bud in the mind of 
the child, and thus is lost. 

John Stuart Mill defines grammar as the 
elementary part of logic. Grammar must ap- 
peal to the intellect. The student who is 
mechanical in the development of his lesson in 
English will fail. I have heard of a young 
teacher who attempted to break her young 
American of saying “I have went,” by requir- 
ing him to write “I have gone” one hundred 
times, after school. The little fellow did as 
required, then added this postscript: “Dear 
teacher, I have wrote I have gone one hundred 
times, and now I have went home.” 

Analysis is a valuable asset in the study of 
English, but it is surely too often made a sub- 
stitute for construction. Everv effort should 
be made to induce the pupil to find the material 


for the recitation within himself. A common 
monstrosity is the prevalent custom with many 
authors of demanding that the pupil “correct 
the errors in the following sentences.” <A bet- 
ter method would be to pay more attention to 
the written work of the pupil; to correct all 
errors in his composition. There will be plenty 
without furnishing them from the text-book. 

In the upper grades, themes should be writ- 
ten daily. “Classics should be read, and some 
theme suggested by the reading should be made 
a means for expression. Work for individual 
research should be given. The teacher must 
remember that the purpose of all this work is 
to train the mind of the pupil into propef 
habits of expression, into instant, careful, and 
accurate expression long after the formal work 
is forgotten.’—C. J. Blout in “The Rocky 
Mountain Educator.” 


Definite Purpose Book 


It is well to encourage pupils to work out 
certain lofty definite purposes. One teacher 
asked her pupils to reserve a portion of their 
note-books as a place in which to write down 
the definite things they are planning to do, the 
titles of books they would like to read, things 
they would like to learn to do, and poems they 
would like to memorize. In getting children to 
form definite desires and to express these de- 
sirés naturally, a teacher makes it much easier 
to arouse interest. When a child has a definite 
purpose, the tactful teacher can easily relate all 
the child’s work in the school to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose—Nebraska Teacher. 


Suggestive Questions 


Ata meeting of the teachers of a city system 
of schools the following questions were asked 
by the superintendent—not to be answered then 
and there, but to be made apparent to any 
visitor: “Have you a carefully arranged pro- 
gram neatly made out and posted up where all 
can see it? Have you as good order as can be 
secured under the circumstances? Is the order 
growing hetter or worse? Are you training 
your pupils into habits of neatness? Are you 
doing anything to prevent tardiness and irreg- 
ularity? What? Are you giving close atten- 
tion to the ventilation of the school-room? Do 
you permit your pupils to read in drawling. 
nasal tones? Do you look after the health of 
vour punils? Do you greet every pupil every 
day ?”—Missouri School Journal. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 








HAPPENINGS OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST—HOW THEY APPEAR TO THE 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL PRESS—ITEMS FROM OUR READERS SOLICITED 








New Life Members. 


The Association has been honored by the en- 
trance into life membership of Mrs. Eckley B. 
Coxe, of Drifton, Pa. and of Mrs. W. L. 
Harkness, of New York city. 





New Corresponding Editors. 


P. Roorda, Esq., director of the School for 
the Deaf of Groningen, Holland, and Giulio 
Ferreri, Esq., director oi the National School 
for the Deaf of Milan, Italy, and of the Je- 
rome Cardan Normal School, have accepted 
the appointment of corresponding editors to 
THE VoLta REVIEW. 


Morganton School’s New Oral Primary 
Building. 


The State School for the Deaf at Morgan- 
ton, N. C., will open next fall a new building, 
removed by a quarter of a mile from the main 
plant, to be devoted exclusively to the primary 
oral education of incoming deaf pupils. Here- 
after every deaf child entering school will go 
into this new building, to be educated entirely 
by speech and speech-reading for the first five 
years of his school course. During this entire 
period he is to have no association whatever 
with the pupils in the other school buildings. 
This policy is carried out so strictly that even 
the children’s playground is located on the far- 
ther side of the building, out of sight of the 
other school buildings. 

The school authorities point out that this 
segregation is necessary for. the reason that, 
inasmuch as manual communication is easier 
to the deaf child at first than is communication 
by speech and speech-reading, experience has 
shown that the association of orally taught 
deaf children with the manually taught on the 
playground and elsewhere results in the former 
learning signs and the manual alphabet, which 
they use to the detriment of their speech and 
lip-reading. The new primary building, how- 
ever, will provide an “oral atmosphere” in 
which the children will not know the existence 
of the sign language or of the manual alphabet, 
and will therefore naturally devote their entire 
attention to a cultivation of speech and lip- 
reading as the means of communication. 

Work on the primary building was finished 
last fall at a cost of $27,000, and the additional 
appropriation of $5,000 necessary to fit the 
building for occupancy by the beginning of the 
next school year has already been favorably 


reported by the committee of the legislature 
that has the matter in charge. The structure 
is three stories in height and will provide ac- 
commodations for a maximum of 150 pupils. 
Estimating on the present rate of admission to 
the school, the new building will be filled at 
the end of five years, thus necessitating the 
transferal of the sixth-year classes to the older 
school buildings, where association with the 
manually taught is inevitable; but after five 
years of oral training it is anticipated that the 
habit of speech and of thinking in complete 
English sentences will have been so firmly 
fixed in the child that he may mingle more or 
less among the manually taught without pro- 
nouncedly adverse results on his speech and 
lip-reading. 





“The Lighter Side of School Life” 


Not the least interesting article of THE 
Vo.tta Review for December, Ig10, is the 
sketch by Prof. Caldwell of “The Lighter Side 
of School Life,” as it is manifested in the 
California Institution. The paper is illustrated 
with, or perhaps we should say it is built up 
around, a series of reproductions from the 
workman-like and artistic photographs for 
which Mr. Caldwell is widely known. One 
group in particular—the basket-ball team, with 
its suggestions of harmonious muscular de- 
velopment and of bodily and intellectual alert- 
ness, of energy controlled into grace—will 
surely suggest Greek statuary. 

And why not? Didn’t the Athenian poet 
connect the grace of movement of his fellow- 
citizens with their “glorious climate” ? 

“Ever delicately marching 
Through most pellucid air.” 


Hasn’t California, like Attica, her vines and 
her olives, and her fig-trees and myrtle? And, 
if she is building up Hellenic physique, it may 
be to her that we must look, in due time, for 
the reincarnation of the Hellenic intellect.— 
The Messenger (Alabama School). 





News from Mrs. Mills. 


In a letter to friends in this country, Mrs. 
Annetta T. Mills announces her safe return 
from her furlough, spent in America, to the 
school for the deaf at Chefoo, China, of which 
she is the founder and principal. 

“When I reached Shanghai,” 


Mrs. Mills 
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writes, “I found an urgent letter begging me 
to visit Hang Chow before going north to 
Chefoo. Tse Tien Fu, one of our older deaf 
pupils, has opened a little school in his home, 
with four pupils. His work has attracted the 
attention of the managers of a charitable insti- 
tution of the city, who have offered him a fair 
salary to work in connection with them. : 
He had spent only seven years in the Chefoo 
school, and I had promised him that he should 
have at least two more when I returned from 
America and he claimed that promise, prefer- 
ring that to taking immediately the salaried 
position. It was decided that he is to 
come with us after the Chinese new year and 
bring his four pupils with him. We are hop- 
ing that a graduate of the Hang Chow Chris- 
tian College will later come to us for the nor- 
mal training and take up the work with Tien 
u. 





Mrs. G. J. Terrill’s Retirement. 


Through an inadvertence THe Voitra RE- 
VIEW reported last month the death of Mrs. 
G. J. Terrill. This announcement should have 
referred to Mrs. Terrill’s resignation last fall 
from the faculty of the Ontario Institution for 
the Deaf of Belleville, Ont., Canada, a school 
with which she has been connected ever since 
its foundation. This school owes its existence 
to Mrs. Terrill’s father, the late J. B. McGann, 
who started in 1858 the school from which it 
developed. During all this period of 53 years 
Mrs. Terrill was actively employed in teaching, 
with the exception of four years of her mar- 
ried life. The pupils of the school, past and 
present, regret the necessity for the retirement 
of one who was to them not only a teacher, 
but as well a guide, philosopher, and friend. 





Cleveland Schools for the Hearing Opened 
to the Deaf. 


His record as a student and athlete in East 
High school, from which he graduated with 
honors last June, not only brought fame to 
Glen Smith, a deaf pupil, but also has been 
the cause of a great boon for all other deaf 
children in Cleveland. 

Deaf pupils in the upper grades are now 
permitted to attend school with children whose 
hearing is normal. 

For about a year Mrs. Elmer E. Bates, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Association for the Deaf, 
has been fighting to have the deaf children 
placed on an equal footing in the schools with 
the other pupils. 

It was young Smith’s achievements that 
finally convinced the school authorities that it 
would be wise to let down the bars for the 
deaf. Smith had been taught lip-reading be- 
fore being admitted to East High. He out- 
distanced his fellow pupils in nearly all 
branches of study as well as in athletics. He 
was a star football player. 
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The sixty or seventy pupils at the School for 
the Deaf will be admitted to the upper grades 
of the regular schools as soon as they have 
mastered lip-reading and are fitted otherwise. — 
Cleveland Leader. 


Necrology. 


On December 24, Sister M. Patricia, a nun 
of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, aged 54; for 
30 years ministering to the Catholic deaf of 
Philadelphia and of the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf at Mt. Airy. 

On January \11, Richard Thayer Thompson, 
aged 68; for 30 years a teacher in the Kansas 
State School for the Deaf. 

On January 13, Seaborn Jones Johnson; for 
25 years a teacher in the Alabama State School 
forthe Deaf. 

On January 20, the Rev. Austin W. Mann, 
aged 70; since 1877 an Episcopal clergyman 
ministering to the deaf. 

On February 3, Franklin K. Phoenix, aged 
86; donor of the site of the Wisconsin State 
School for the Deaf. 

On February 8, A. W. Smith, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, aged 48; an active supporter of the oral 
method. 





How Far Is Heredity a Cause of Aural 
Disease? 


The following digest of an article contrib- 
uted by Dr. B. Alexander Randall to the 
“American Journal of Medical Science” has 
appeared in the “Laryngoscope” : 

The author combats the claim of some au- 
thors as to hereditary influences in ear dis- 
eases. He considers the subject of great 
practical importance, because it leads otologists 
to refrain from attempting the treatment of 
cases which they consider foredoomed to fail- 
ure, and also causes many persons to labor 
under the erroneous impression that there is 
no use in their seeking relief. Much more 
evidence might easily be adduced to show that 
heredity may play an important part anatomic- 
ally to facilitate or to decrease the tendency to 
ear disease. Dr. Randall thinks the assumption 
of inherited narrowness of the fenestral niches, 
as a factor in the fixation of the stapes and 
round-window membrane, lacks confirmatory 
observations; the claim that spongification of 
the labyrinth walls has its beginnings in em- 
brvonal life is similarly weak; and, while 
Bezold claimed heredity for 52 per cent of his 
otosclerosis cases, most of the students of the 
matter admit far less, 





Correction 


Typographical error is responsible for the 
references, on pages 755 and 760, to Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn as “Mr. E. B. Sanborn.” 
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DJUO JWOwslwla 
Dust Under the rug. 


(Continued.) 

B(ZhwJe wlds}rZoafsons THslotsSBwtao- 

Before long the dwarfs came home. As the rooms looked 
ANIBOTLHOMINUW  WDjwlEsFHUlo THOSlGlsfowunsdy 
just as usual, nothing was said and Minnie thought no more 
F3UlDJUVO  JWOLWN[BTWOOIBIO [WOWLLOW DI[Dd- 
of the dust until she went to bed and the stars peeped 
sorsl[slwoH 
through the window. 

WlLWNL*sFOF3LO 3JOl[OU[BTOtO[ywTONlarwoly- 

Then she thought of it. for it seemed to her that she could hear 
WlUOWHuple 


the stars saying :— 
WLOlslwlowalyw  OMBGHS[UStwTVOEID [WD- 


‘‘There is the little girl whois so faithful and good ;” and 
slGBlO[yHDOrw3fsorsloFw BFUIWLOWS HG wyrOlw- 
Minnie turned her face to the wall _ for a little voice right in 


OJOHBOWO WO 
her own heart, said:— 


DIU JWOvslola DUO JWONslola 
‘‘Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” 
WTOlsslwlOwalyW  DSPOWLUOIvs otalpsoH9 
‘‘There is the little girl," cried the stars, ‘‘who keeps home 
THBVJOTSUOWQG 
as bright as star-shine.” 
OJUO JBOnwslwJa OJUO JHOnwlvJa OlLOesl- 
‘‘Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” said the 


wlow3sH7a LlvslwlwoIvo 
little voice = in Minnie’s heart. 


sf{slo]y S{UlOJy ASPDFWWLGONWS OANF3twl 
‘‘We see her! we see her!” cried all the stars joytully. 
DJS JWOrslola DJUO JWONslola Oloes!- 
‘‘Dust under the rug! dust under the rug!” said the 
wows yrs Lwslwlwo wo THONlatDoTLwlOBHwsedy 


little voice in Minnie’s heart, and she could bear it no longer. 
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GHQLGDOTSNOF3El[D THO Ofaleojyewts 
So she sprang out of bed, and, taking her broom 


[wO]x- 
in her 


O[DD 
hand, 


QLVO[OOWwlOJBoisf 
she swept the dust away; 


LTBOWF? 
and lo! 


JOOwesl- 
under the- 


DIQGO wWfOdlw3Q}roleaHNwoddluls 
dust lay twelve shining gold pieces, 


BUFO THHlsts 


TSO JBOD LWO[W- 
as round and as 


bright as the moon. 
# KR k= Qoyoslol [wawfoupoys [wO- 
Oh! oh! oh! cried Minnie, in great surprise; and 





JWW[WlOWDSFr3BBafsulule 
all the little dwarfs came running 


SlBlONWOsBTSFwisHolo 
Minnie told them all about it; 


OtdlOfosfueals pow 
to see what was the matter. 


LTHDOD[GH[O[LOLWO[DOIy- 
and when she had ended her 








SOHO! WOSIHSSETWNOWIS[EWOhwNGOO]y [WOULO 
story the dwarfs gathered lovingly around her and said:— 


DLrONFwO wlahwo lHfw3frot 
‘‘Dear child, the gold  isall foryou, 


BSHy3s3tw MtOT3SDLI3D [WODOLt 
For faithful you have proved and true, 


BIOOLOMIwW[3OwslwJa]BOlywo 
But had you left the rug unturned, 


1awHo [BJwMtstoo[3 LWT 
A groat 1s all vou would have earned, 


JwWIS aNBslwwlakwd sflaj}rs 
Our love goes with the gold we give, 


[WOH BHATOWFO DjrwomtwIrs 
And oh! forget not while you live, 


WlLOLBwlUBJwlVOOMo! DIG 
That in the smallest duty done 


WHBHILWIFSONH BFolsiols)G 
Lies wealth of jov _—sfor every one.” 


SIBlITSQCSwslD9H3U BHwYAysBOG[G OtO]y [WO- 
Minnie thanked the dwarfs for their kindness toher; and 


TwlwlTasuosyaole 
early next morning 


NQlOFSEBDOMVGDd[WOJva}FiWOGBOv [Ry 
she hastened home with her golden treasure, 
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DfonBsoOs[Hlatos[es ByrslOly9 Jes TWOWlOw- 
which bought many good things for the dear mother and little 
Olly 

sister. 
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Q(B SwUJwlospHSwealw 
She never saw the dwarfs again; 


WLSG OtdtO[vslvasfpusitwl 
lesson, to do her work faithfully ; 
JWOwesloja 


under the rug. 


(The end) 


BION(B[3w3jJrafowliy- 
but she never forgot their 


TOOQLFWSPBUO[DO- 
and she always swept 
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Mann, 790; F. K. Phoenix, 790; A. W. 
Smith, 790. 

Need for more trained teachers, The: 625. 

Neue beitrage zur kenntnis Samuel Heinickes: 
eS 

New Mexico school grant: 584. 

New president of N. A. D.: 524. 

News from Mrs. Mills: 780. 

New South Wales school, New superintendent 
for: 720. 

New system of key notation, A: 572. 

New trades for deaf: 62. 

New York schools ask increased allowances: 
62. 

New Zealand school for the deaf: 677. 

Night school, New: 51. 

North Carolina school’s 
building, 789. 

Nurses, Deaf girls as: 471. 

Obrecht, Marthe: 735. 

Oklahoma school: bill for appropriation, 62; 
site for new buildings, 236; same, 524. 

One-talented speech-reader, The: 523. 

Oralism in oral schools: 349. 

Oral work in England: 236. 

Oregon school; new building: 235. 

Organic defects and speech: 38 

“Orthoepy and orthography,” A 

Osgood, George Draper: 185. 

Pastor’s work among the deaf, A: 636. 

Patronal feast for the Catholic deaf: 521. 

“Penmanship, Public School”: 454. 

Persagotiére, La: 733, 742. 

Persistent work of patient women, The: 721. 

Pessimism of parents and teachers: 363. 

“Physical and Commercial Geography”: 454. 

Physical training and mental vigor: 93. (See 
also 491.) 

Physician and the deaf child, The: 279. 

Physician’s part, The: 717. 

Physiology and psychology of hearing, The, 
with special reference to the development 
of speech: 267. 

Picture library, A: 237. 

Picture library of schools, A: 710. 

Plea for more “practical training,” A: 

Poyet, Anne-Marie: 741. 

President Gallaudet’s retirement: 195. 

Printing, Manual for class in: 228. 

Program: 522. 

Program, Daily, for the deaf child: 489 

Questions and answers: 641 

“Raindrop”: new edition of, 369; reception to 
the, 6309. 

Reader for deaf children, A first: 228. 

Reason for foolish questions, The: 653. 

Reception to “The Raindrop,” The: 630. 

Reflections on Schneider’s philosophy: 520. 

Regulated play in public schools: 452. 

Reminiscences of a retired educator: 21, 110, 
216, 377. 443, 493, 575, 643, 711, 772. 

Responsibility, Danger of shirking: 373. 

Rhine conference, The: 232, 521. 

Richardson, Dr. Katherine B., 
nurses: 53, 471. 

Robinson, Warren: industrial exhibit: 53. 


new oral primary 


5. 
n: O12. 


580. 


deaf 
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Rockwell, Walter C., receives gold medal: 234. 

Romney school, New head for: 51, 234. 
Petersburg Imperial Institution, The: 456, 
68s. 

Salaries of German teachers: 651. 

Salvation Army and the deaf, The: 450. 

Sanborn, F. B.: 755, 756. 

Schedule Norm, The: 581. 

School, Selection of a: 375. 

School visits: 522. 

Schools for the deaf in North Europe: 605. 

Schneider’s philosophy, Reflections on: 520. 

Seat of the voice: 109. 

“Seeing sounds”: 388. 

Sense for sound in the deaf, The: 653. 

“Servant of Humanity,” The: 755. 

Shortened writing: 237. 


“Sign language, The’: 226. 


Sign language, Old book on: 237. 

Signs, Germany’s present position on: 648. 

Silent Success”: new editor of, 50; merged, 
52. 

Simpson, Howard W.: 641. 

Single-session school-day, The: 715. 

Sisters of Wisdom, The: 734 

Soeur Sainte Marguerite, Death of: 450; ref. 
to, 734 et passim. 

Some principles of teaching: 622. 

Some Silesian problems: 716. 

South Dakota school for the deaf; new super- 
intendent: 641. 

Southern “Optimist,” The: 134. 

Special day programs: 522. 

Speech and language development, The age 
for: 652. (See also 584, 602, 695.) 

Speech, and organic defects: 385. 

Speech, The development of “natural”: 613. 

Speech, Examination on science of: 366. 

Speech in the deaf child, The development of: 
288 

Speech; its place in child-culture: 418. 

Speech-methods for the feeble-minded deaf: 
54. 

Speech-reading classes in Glasgow: 561. 

Speech-reading for the de: af—not dumb: 671. 

Speech-reading in the deaf child, The develop- 
ment of: 307. 

Speech-reading, My experience with: 407. 

Speech-reading: 160, 307, 597, 683. (See also 
lip-reading. ) 

Speech-teaching, The beginnings of: 481. 

Speech-teaching school in Turkey, A: 387. 

Speech-work for the deaf child: 626. 

Speech- work in New Zealand: 677. 

Speech-work, The foundation of: 632. 

Spiritual side of lip-reading, The: 547. 

Spoken word in literature, “The: 7 al, 

Statistical information as to the institutions 
for the deaf of Germany: 62. 

Statistics: analysis of the Annals’s, 64; Asso- 
ciation’s, of speech-teaching, 246; of the 
Clevelayd day school, 584; of Saxony, 718; 
Annals. statistics analyzed, 719; deaf- 
school attendance by states, 786 

Studv of the deaf child, The: 62. 

Study of the (speech-reading) movements, 
The: 776. 
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Suggestive questions: 788. 

Sunday, The child’s: 111. 

Swedish Agricultural School for the Deaf, 
The: 582. 

Symposium on the deaf child from the view- 
point of the physician and teacher: 267. 
(See also “American Laryngological, 
Rhinological, and Otological Society.”’) 

Taylor, Harris, appointed a director of A. A. 
P. T.S; De ois. 

Teaching a living : 780. 

Teaching devices: 367, 583. (See also “sug- 
gestions to teachers” under department 
index. 

Teaching, Some principles of : 622. 

Teachers’ information bureau: 524. 

Teachers, Women, salaries increased: 62. 

Tele-taction: 125. 

Terrill, Mrs. G. J., retirement of: 799. 

Terry, the deaf poet: 665. 

Texas school for the deaf: 

Thomas, S. J., appointed oe 720. 

Tongue gymnastics: 492. 

Trade-teaching: 707, 780. 

Triological’s annual meeting: 50. 

“Truth about Helen Keller,’ The: 750. 

“Ubungsbuch fiir schwerhérige und ertaubt” 
02. 

Union of German teachers of the deaf: 54. 

Use of pictures, The: 522. 

Value of hearing exercises, The: 519 

Versatile deaf woman, A: 586. 

“Visible Speech”: The story of, 99; an aid to 


Esperanto, 388. vee also “The Univer- 
sal Alphabetics’” under department in 
dex. ) 


Vocabulary of the deaf, The: 553. 

Voice, Seat of the: 100. 

Volta Bureau; its circular: 177; ref. to, 751. 

Vowels (in ~ gg reading), The: 777. 

Walker, N. Call from: 234. 

Werkunterric 2. > SSI, 

Westervelt, Z. F.; leave of absence: 52. 

West Virginia School; more speech-teaching 
introduced: 234. 

What home training is to the deaf baby: 436. 

Williams, Brent, resigns: 50. 

Williams, J. H. W., retires as superintendent: 
720. 

Wisconsin conference of special education: 
642. 

Wisconsin school; its picture library: 237. 

Wisconsin school notes: 387. 

Work of the Census Committee: 220. 


“World I live in, The”: 53. 


World’s best wonder-tales, The: 

Writing Manuals: 454. 

Yale, Miss: L. H. D. conferred on, 524; silver 
service presented to, 720. 


IL—ILLUSTRATIONS ACCOMPANYING 
THE ABOVE ARTICLES. 


Alabama school, main building: 132. 
Artificial production of the voice: 108. 
Articulation teaching: 441. 

Atalanta’s race: 657. 

Athlete, editor, educator, priest: 53. 
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Baker is telling a story: 181. 

Jall ground: 563. 

Jead-work: 570, 571. 

Bell, Alexander Graham: 157, 752. 

Bell, Alexander Melville: 100. 

3erkeley basket-ball six, The: 540. 

Berkeley school for the deaf, The: 543. 

3erlin home for the aged deaf: 386. 

Blind-deaf boy reading in raised type: 611. 

3lind-deaf girl at the Chefoo school, A: 326. 

3raille “touch alphabet,” Diagram of: 82. 

Cardano, Girolamo: 154. 

Chefoo from the hills: 501. 

Chefoo school buildings: 510. 

Chefoo school, Views of the: 469, 500, 504, 
510. 

Child must be trained to care for himself, 
The: 491. 

Child scenes in Horace Mann school: 441. 

Chorus reading: 607. 

Class in reading: 441. 

Class in sewing: 441. 

Class in sloyd: 441. 

Class-room of the blind-deaf 

Cloud, James H.: 53. 

Color-work: 568, 569. 

Compare these speaking deaf children, etce.: 
179. 

“Conversation class” among the blind-deaf, A: 
747. 

Corner of the ward, A: 472. 

De Motte, W. H.: 225. 


at Larnay: 737. 


object-teaching: 704. 
Hospital, The: 474. 


Deaf child learning by 

Deaf nurses of Mercy 

Denison, James: 131. 

Domestic views of the 

Ellictt, Richard: 445. 

Fay, Gilbert Otis: 51. 

Ferreri, Giulio: 162. 

Finch, Miss Marion: 474. 

First woodpecker, The: 72 

Fuller, Miss Sarah: 361. 

Gallaudet College: 52. 

Gallaudet, Edward Miner: 194. 

Girls’ basket-ball team: 563. 

Girls’ playground: 565. 

Gradually open the mouth: 629. 

Gregory, Seth W.: 49. 

Hall, Percival: 197. 

Hamilton, Harriet E.: 

Hanson, Olof: 525. 

Hertha Schulz (blind-deaf) at 
work: 610. 

Home of the Association and Bureau: 177. 

Howe, S. G.; cover of March, 1ortt. 

Interior view of school-room: 504. 

In the Muir woods: 541. 

Joaquin Miller and his guests: 538. 

Johanna Schlottmann (blind-deaf) receiving a 
lesson by the finger alphabet: 611. 

Johnson, J. H.: 133. 

Keller, Helen: 79, 753. 

Kindergarten paraphernalia: 705. 

Kirkhuff, J. D.: 224. 

Learning to count: 183. 

Learning to “give breath”: 627. 

Lesson at the Chefoo school, A: 460. 


Chefoo school: 500. 


3- 


270090 


her needle- 
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Let the child see your mouth and his in a 
hand-glass : 629. 

Lip-reading and word-drill: 182. 

Lorm’s “touch alphabet,” Diagram of: 8o. 

Love, James Kerr, M. D.: 265. 

Miss Carter, with assistants and pupils, Chefoo 
school: 420. 

Miss Rice’s school for deaf Filipinos: 387. 

Mrs. Mills teaching “the power of M”: 402. 

Mrs. Terry and the Terry children: 669. 

Making good housewives: 565. 

Marie Heurtin conversing with her teacher: 
740. 

Marthe Heurtin and her hearing sisters: 

Mat-weaving: 705. 

Military drill before the school at Nyborg: 
609. 

Montague, R. Cary: 234. 

“No”: 488. 

Off for Mt. Diablo: 544. 

Old Kent Road school: 377. 

One of the deaf nurses’ patients: 

Oregon school building: 235. 

Osgood, George Draper: 186. 

Pages from the (Chefoo school’s) text-books: 
502. 

Paxton, Miss May: 474. 

Professor Forchhammer 
mouth” system: 610. 

Professor Riemann with 
deaf pupils: 596. 

Reward of merit card, The: 

Robinson, Warren: 380. 

St. Petersburg school, Scenes at: 457, 686-694. 

Sanborn, F. B.: 760 

Say “Hop”: 620. 

Scenes at the St. Petersburg school: 457. 

Sewing on heavy card with shoe-lace: 704. 

Some of the deaf poet’s themes: 664. 

Speech symbols, Diagrammatic presentation 
of: 101. 

Speech-work and general education 
school) : 503 

Stanislas, Marie, and Marthe Heurtin: 732. 

Sullivan, Miss Anna: 752. 

Teaching self-support: 562. 

Terry, Howard L.: 666. 

“This is a watch”: 178. 

“Touch alphabet,” Diagrams of: 80, 82, 84. 

“Touch-talk machine”: &4. 

Trick play “in the works,” A: 540. 

Two blind-deaf boys conversing in the pres- 
ence of their teacher: 604. 

Under the pines: 564. 

Under the redwood tree: 543. 

Vacation time: 374. 

Variant exercise in “giving breath,” A: 627. 

View from the hill back of the Berkeley 
school: 541. 

View on balcony: 473. 

Voice, Artificial production of the: 108. 

Vowels in lip-reading: 778. 

Winners of a recent athletic meet at Copen- 
hagen: 717. 

‘“Won’t you have some candy”: 

‘Yes”: 488 

Ying-tswen: 50!. 


743. 


470. 


using his “hand. 


three of his blind- 
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{IlL—ARTICLES OF CULTURAL 
INTEREST. 


Aérial highway to the pole, An: 477. 
Automobiles, New uses for: 26. 
Barometric industry, The: 483. 
Census of the able-bodied, A: 403. 
Ceram, On the living sands of: 86. 
Conquest of pain, The: 37. 

Cosmic thought: 552. 

Dictyophora, The: 200. 

Dwindling bad lands, The: 411. 
Fishes that fish: 167. 

France, the empress of the air: 46. 
“He that believeth”: 40. 

Insect that looks like a leaf, An: 347. 
Last of the priest-kings, The: 13. 
Making oil from cattle-feed: 566. 
Neighboring worlds, The: 549. 

New national glacier park, The: 357. 
Nomads of the sky, The: 87. 

Notes of early life: 155. 

Notes on science and progress: 343. 
Novelties shown by the camera: I9. 


Price of war and the way to peace, The: 113. 


Protoplasm and the soul: 454. 
Russia gives up “O. S.” time: 637. 
“Splendid hazard, A”: 454. 
Summer vacation, The: 201. 
Tapping cables by wireless: 406. 
When women shall vote: 43. 


IV.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF CULTURAL 
INTEREST. 


Abolitionist, poetess, suffragist: 43. 
Afternoon’s catch of bass, An: 206. 
After this, not a twinge: 30. 

Argan nut and seed, The: 566. 
Arrival of a train at Peking: 320. 
Audience hall, Peking: 336. 

Belmont, Mrs. O. H. P.: 44. 

Beneath Mt. Katahdin: 205. 

Bleriot memorial: 47. 

Blind girl at a tapestry loom, A: 208. 
Boat with eyes, The: 103. 

Buck “snapped” in mid-stream, A: 203. 
Business uses of telpherage, The: 478, 479. 
Cathedrals, English: 494. 

Chinese ancestral temple, A: 435. 
Chinese barber, A: 514. 

Chinese court of justice: 432. 

Chinese grave: 434. 

Chinese idol, A: 426. 

Chinese kindergartners: 513. 

Chinese portable kitchen: 333. 

Chinese street, A: 506. 

Christian Chinese at dinner: 516. 
Christianizing China: 517. 

Clark saved trees like this: 105. 
Combination hearse and herdic: 27. 
Comet, earth, and sun: 

Comet half-way here: ot. 

Contrast in Eastern civilization, A: 338. 
Count Lambert above the Eiffel Tower: 46. 
Crevasse in the Blackfoot Glacier: 358. 


Device to ward off dragons: 431. 

Dictyophora, The: 200. 

“Dread valleys of boiling springs”: 678. 

Drinking water for the mountain city: 202. 

Edison storage battery car: 210. 

Empress dowager, The: 340. 

England’s contribution to aéronautics: 28. 

En route to the East: 417. 

Europeanizing Peking: 341. 

Fenugreek beauty of Tunis, A: 342. 

Fire in a flour mill, A: 215. 

First train passing through the wall of Peking: 
330. 

Fishes: 166-174. 

Flying buttress in the jungle, A: 86. 

Franz Hals’s portrait of his family: 214. 

Gaynor, William J.: 213. 

German cannon: 48, IT4. 

Great bell-tower, The: 340. 

Great wall of China, A view of the: 424. 

Halley, Edmund: 8&8. 

Halley’s comet, Photographs of: go. 

Halley’s comet, Spectrum of: 92. 

Han-Yang steel-works, The: 510. 

Heart of the Rockies, The: 413. 

Heat, 150°; compensation, two cents: 107. 

He covers his “beat” on skates: 19. 

“He that believeth,” etc.: 41. 

Highest mountains in New Zealand, The: 670. 

Home of the wild mountain goat, The: 360. 

House-boats in Canton harbor: 513. 

How the salmon passes a waterfall: 212, 

Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward: 43. 

Human monkey-wrench, A: 211. 

“Human telpherage”: 480. 

Idol-maker at work, Tientsin: 424. 

Interior of temple to K’wang-sheng-ti: 430. 

Inventions based on Dr. Bell’s principles: 405. 

Javan mantis, The: 347. 

Kiosk and imperial palace: 507. 

Lakes in the Temagami region: 204. 

Lhasa, Within the gates of: 17. 

Ling-kor, the Via Dolorosa of Buddhism: 14. 

Lin-Yang, god of thunder: 426. 

Main gate to a Chinese city: 507. 

Mars and its canals: 551. 

Modern and ancient types of Chinese soldiers: 
427. 

Motor-boat on land, A: 27. 

Music: 207. 

New Zealand fern tree, A: 680. 

Not the “Militant Suffragette”: 42. 

Old-style Chinese bridge, An: 420. 

Old style of traveling, The: 328. 

“On earth, peace”: 76. 

Our turbanned immigrants: I10. 

Palace of the old “king”: 18. 

Paulhan, Louis: 47. 
es oe 
backs”: 332. 

Perspective in Maine, A: 202. 
Petrified stump: 414. 

Picture rock: 412. 

Polar scene in the Bronx Zoo: 20. 
Potala, A closer view of the: 15. 
Pyramid Park: 415. 


with babies... to their 
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St. Paul’s Cathredal, Interior of: 220. 

Scenes in and about Peking: 512. 

Scenes of Chinese life: 335. 

Scene on the Yang-tze-Kiang: 511. 

Sea of clouds, A: 201. 

She felt the knife, but felt no pain: 36. 

She rules in the home of peace: I15. 

Snowden, Mrs. Philip: 42. 

Snow-plowing by automobile: 26. 

Steel-making pictures: 483-487. 

Street in Hankow, A: 508, 

Street scene in Hong-Kong: 511. 

Strike leader and “militant suffragette”: 44. 

Sunset on Lake McDonald: 359. 

Tea-Kettle Butte: 416. 

Temple in the forbidden city, A: 6. 

Temple of Heaven, Peking: 337. 

Temple of the five genii: 432. 

Their first sight of a locomotive: 329. 

Their first sight of man: 203. 

Then I saw a ghastly miracle: 142. 

Thirsty Anna: 57. 

This pitcher never gets a “glass arm”: 104. 

Tree one thousand years old, A: 209. 

Triple Divide Mountain: 359. 

Two noblemen slew this menagerie: 20. 

University examination halls: Nanking, 422; 
Canton, 423. 

Vatican of the Lama Church, The: 12 

War’s latest toy: 114 

Woman colonel, The: 31. 

World’s champion milker, The: 29. 

Zigzag bridge: 517. 


V.—WRITERS, AND SOURCES QUOTED 


Adams, Mabel Ellery: 185, 348, 354. 

“Alabama Messenger” The: 710, 721, 780. 

“Ame en Prison,” Une: 739. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott: 175, 317, 373, 436, 
430, 489, 567, 626, 703, 783. 

Andrews, Harriet U.: 61, 471 

Anon: 19, 26, 40, 43, 46, 61, 123, 124, 177, 
382, 388, 411, 483, 702. 

Archer, Tunis V.: 583, 633. 

“Arkansas Optic, * Tne: 71a 

Barnes, F. G.: 785. 

Bell, Alexander Graham: 7, 60, 155, 313, 343, 
403, 477, 549. 

Bell, Mrs. Alexander Graham: 677. 

Bell, Hiram: 612. 

Bishop, A. L.: 454. 

Bjorklund, Gustaf: 454. 

“Blatter fir Taubstummenbildung”: 125, 230, 
233, 237. 385, 519. 520, 716, 717. 

Booth, F. W.: 64, 100, 246, 360, 638, 630, 786. 

Borchardt, Fraulein: 230. 

Boyer, A.: 228, 

Brill, T.: 64, 766. 

“British Deaf Times”: 450. 

Britannica, Encyclopedia: 78s. 

Brohmer, Rudolph: 750. 

Biirklen, Professor: 451. 

“California News,” The: 543. 

Caldwell, William A. : 530. 

“Canadian Mute”: 237. 


to 
to 
w 


Cassimir, Lorenz: 237, 453. 

Clark, Albert W.: 454. 

“Cleveland —— ” The: 790. 

Coissard, M.: 

“Collier’s W at. 

Collignon, D. Victor : — 

“Colorado Index,” The: 653. 

Constantin, A.: 733. 

Crouter, A. L. E.: 224, 288, 482. 

Crily, Ac: 37. 

de Motte, W. H.: 225, 582. 

“Deaf Carolinian”: 640. 

Davidson, S. G.: 61, 363. 

Dewey: 753. 

Doeden, F. H.: 782. 

Dutton, Mrs. M. M.: 779. 

Elliott, Richard: 21, 119, 216, 377, 443, 493, 575, 
643, 711, 772. 

Emden School for the Deaf: 580. 

Fairchild, David: 86, 200, 342, 347, 566. 

Fay, E. A.: 195. 

Ferreri, Giulio: 161. 

Forchhammer, Director: 520. 

Forrester, T. C.: 631. 

Friedlingsdorf, Professor: 54. 

Frolich, Herr: 715. 

Fullington, Angeline B.: 622. 

Gallaudet, E. M.: 60 

Garcia, Daniel: 22 

Gardiner, M.: 
587, 654, 722, 79I. 

Garrett, Mary S.: 314. 

Genrich, Herr: 232. 

Gensel, Julius: 7: 

Glenn, Frances L.: 418, 449. 

Godwin, Arthur J.: 228. 

Goldstein, Max A., M. D.: 2709. 

Gordon, Clara Louise: 111, 632. 

Green, Grace G.: 93. 

Gregory, H. E.: 454. 

Grove, Cyrus Stover: 522. 

Gruver, E. A.: 560. 

Hall, G. Stanley : 652. 

Hansen, Anders: 54, 125, 130, 190, 226, 220, 
230, 237, 384, 385, 450, 453, 456, 519, 561, 
574, 580, 636, 648, 651, 

Hardtmann, Dr.: 453. 

Hermsen, Fraulein: 64. 

Hobart, Almira I.: 387, 642. 

Howe, S. G.: 756 et passim sqq 

Hudson-Makuen, G., M. D.: 267, 317 

“Illinois Advance,” The: 625. 

Jerusalem, Dr.: 753. 

Jones, J. W.: 2¢ 

Jérgensen, Rev. J.: 130. 

“Kansas Star,” The: 52, 456. 

Keller, A. G.: 454. 

Kent, J. L., M. D., 316. 

“Kentucky Standard,” The: 640, 651, 652. 

Kische, Instructor: 231. 

Knowles, Kenneth: 37, 163, 201. 

Kockelmann, Herr: 581. 

Kraft, Otto: 385. 

Lange, Paul: 750. 

“Laryngoscope, The: 545, 790. 


Lay, W. A.: 753 


un 
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Linder, Herr: 125. 

Logan, J. H.: 639. 

“Lone Star,” The: 236, 640. 

Long, J. Schuyler: 226. 

“Louisiana Pelican,” The: 640. 

Love, J. Kerr, M. D.: 143, 561, 602. 

McClure, G. M.: 630. 

McCowen, Mary: 307, 317. 

Mcllvaine, J. A.: 639. 

Magennis, Rev. Thomas: 

Malmer, Pastor: 636. 

“Manual Training Magazine,” 

Marage, Dr.: 100. 

“Maryland Bulletin,” The: 639, 653. 

Mills, Mrs. A. T.: 327, 421, 409. 

“Milwaukee Free Press,” The: 40. 

“Missouri School Journal,’ The: 788. 

Mitchell, Sir Arthur: 456. 

Monro, Mrs. S. J.: 352, 714. 

National Educational Association : 

“Nature”: 521. 

“Nebraska Teacher,” The: 788. 

Nitchie, E. B.: 382, 547, 507, 683, 700, 776. 

“North Dakota Banner,’ The: 639, 780. 

“Norwegian American,” The: 455. 

Noyes, F. K.: 13, 71, 87, 
407, 755. 

“Observer,” The: 652. 

“Ohio Chronicle,” The: 6309. 

“Organ der ‘Taubstummen - Anstalten in 
Deutschland”: 123, 232, 451, 453. 

Osborn, Virginia A.: 62. 

“Outlook for the Blind,’ The: 228. 

Packard, Francis R., M. D., 273. 

Pautre, Jules: 228. 

Pitrois, Yvonne: 733. 

Pleadwell, Amy M.: 111. 

“Primary Education”: 721. 

Rade, Dr.: 754. 

Redding, B. F.: 665. 

Reed, Mrs. Charles: 708. 

Reuschert, Herr: 125, 237. 

Richards, G. L., M. D.: 316. 

Richards, Laura E.: 755. 

Riemann, G.: 717, 753, 766. 

Robinson, Warren: 553, 707. 

“Rocky Mountain Educator,” The: 788. 

Roe, Fred H.: 229. 

Roetzer, Herr: 125. 

Sanborn, F. B.: 755 et passim sqq. 

Schorsch, Director: 715. 

Schumann, G. and P.: 226. 

Sensenig, Barton: 52 

“Servant of Humani 


455. 


The: 782. 


cn 
“J 
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ty,” The: 75s. 
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Shaylor, H. W.: 454. 

“Silent Echo,” The: 228, 653. 

“Silent Hoosier,” The: 225, 638, 653. 
“Silent Worker,’ The: 653. 

Spillman, W. J.: 388. 

Stelling, Director: 580. 

Steppuhn, Director: 648. 

Stern, W.: 544. 

Story, A. J.: 518, 613, 671. 
Sutermeister, Eugen: 612. 

Taylor, Harris: 349. 

“Teacher of the Deaf,’ The: 640, 785 
Turnbull, Chas. S.: 61. 

Wade, William: 787. 

Wagner, Samuel: 407. 

“Wahrheit tber Helen Keller,’ Die: 750 
Wende, Director: 510. 

“Western Pennsylvanian,” The: 639. 
“West Virginia Tablet,” The: 234, 653. 
Wettstein, Carl Theodore: 605. 

White, Henry C.: 58s. 

“Wisconsin Times,” The: 387, 653. 
Wollermann, Director: 453. 

“Woman’s Home Companion,” The: 236 
Wright, J. D.: 314, 367, 545. 

Yale, Miss Caroline A.: 481. 

Yearsley, MacLeod, M. D.: 695. 
“Youth’s Companion,” The: 652. 
Zimmerer, Director: 231. 


VI.—DEPARTMENTS. 


Book reviews: 62, 226, 612. 

Byways of discovery: 28, 103, 207. 

Contemporary foreign thought: 54, 125, 
385, 451, 519, 580, 648, 715. 

Deaf child’s home training, The: 175, 373, 
439, 480, 567, 626, 703, 783. 

Foreign news: see “News from abroad.” 

Hints on home training: see “Deaf cl 
home training.” 

How to practise lip-reading: 700, 776. 

Industrial department, The: 707, 780. 


News and comment: 49, 131, 2324, 387, 455, 5 


584, 652, 720, 780. 

News from abroad: 237, 383, 450, 574. 

Our own country: 357, 411, 483. 

Reader’s forum: 60, 123, 229, 382, 448, 
702, 779. 

Suggestions to teachers: 
641, 788. 

Universal alphabetics: 55. 99, 126, 160, 
206, 238, 388, 300, 406, 447, 458, 492, 


587, 654, 722, 70T. 


III, 237, 449, 522, 


230, 


436, 
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Mary H. True, Bethel, Me.; an Early Speech-Teacher. 

Hon. S. Wesselius, Grand Rapids; Promoter Mich. Day Schools for the Deaf. 
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Mass.; E. McK. Goodwin, A. M., Superintendent School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C.; E. A. Gruver, A. M., Principal School for the Deaf, Rome, 
N. Y.; E. G. Hurd, A. M., Principal School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I.; 
Z. F. Westervelt, Superintendent School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Term expires, 1912: Harris Taylor, Principal School for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, New York City; A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent School 
for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Editor 
“The National Geographic Magazine”; W. B. Mason, M. D., Washington, 
D. C.; Mary McCowen, B. D., Supervising Principal Schools for the Deaf, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Term expires, 1913: David Fairchild, M. Sc., Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richard O. Johnson, Superintendent School for the Deaf, 
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A CONDENSED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


PRICE LIST—REVISED 


(The first prices are to members ; the second, to non-members. 


I. The Science of Speech. 
(See also ‘“‘Works of Prof. A. M. Bell.’’) 


Articulation and Lip-Reading. A se- 
ries of lessons containing instructions for 
teaching the essential sounds of speech, with 
copious exercises. Intended as a guide for 
teachers and friends of deaf children. 
Richard Elliott. Second edition, revised. 

8vo., pp. 115. Cloth. Net. 50 cts.; 


Facial | ' Speegh-Reading. Hermann 
Gutzmann. 18$2. 8vo., pp. 41. Paper. 
5 cts.; 10 cts. 

Formation and Development of Ele- 
mentary English Sounds. Caroline A. Yale. 
Second edition, 1907. 8vo., pp. 8. Paper. 
15 cents.; 30 cts. 

Some Suggestions about Lip-Reading; 
by Mary me FS Jones. Mirror Practice as 
an Aid to Lip-Reading; by Mildred Ken- 
nedy. 1908. 8vo., pp. 15. Paper. 1o cts.; 
15 cts. 


II. Selected Works of Prof. Alexander 
Melville Bell. 


Class Primer of English Visible 
Speech, for communicating the exact pro- 
nunciation of the language to natives or 
foreign learners, and for teaching children 
and illiterate adults * read in a few days. 
A. M. Bell. 4to, Be: 8. 5 cts.; 10 cts. 

Elliptical Steno-Phonographv; on the 
basis of the Universal Line Alphabet, ap- 
licable to all languages, and fully developed 
or English. Adapted for popular use. 
A. M. Bell. 8vo., pp. 16. Paper. 5 cts.; 
10 cts. 

English Visible Speech in 12 Lessons. 

A. M. Bell. ‘Third edition. 1907. Volta 
Bureau. 16mo., pp. 80. Boards. 50 cts.; 
60 | cts. 

Essays and Postscript on Elocution. 
A. M. Bell, 1886, .16mo., pp. 212. Cloth. 
$1.00; $1.2 

Facial Speech Reading and Articula- 
tion Teaching. A. M. Bell. Second edi- 
tion. 1903. 16mo., pp. 39. Paper. 20 cts.; 


25 cts. 

Faults of Speech. A self-corrector and 
Teachers’ Manual: <A. M. Bell. Fifth edi- 
tion. 1904. 16mo., pp. 71. Cloth, 50 cts.; 
60 ct 

Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology 
and Visible Speech. A. M. Bell. Third 
edition. 1904. 16mo., pp. 59. Boards. 50 
cts.; 60 cts. 

Principles of Elocution, with exercises 
and notations. A, M. Bell. Seventh edi- 
tion. 1899. ‘8vo., pp. 240. $1.50; $1.75. 

Princi les of Speech and Dictionary 

p_ vera’ including directions and exer- 
St for the cure of stammering and cor- 
rection of all faults of articulation. A. M. 
Bell. Fifth edition. 1900. 8vo., pp. 296. 
$1.50; $1.75. 

Science of Speech. A. M. Bell. 1897. 
16mo., pp. 56. Boards. 40 cts.; 50 cts. 
Sounds and their Relations. Speech 

Teaching Manual of Umtversal -Alphabetics; 
illustrated by means of Melville Bell Sym- 
bols. A. M. Bell. 1804. 4to., pp. 103. 

Cloth. $2.00; $2.50. 





Discounts to teachers who are members and to the trade) 


III. Special Publications. 


Dumb No Longer; the Romance of 
the Telephone, Illustrated. Fred De Land. 
Volta Bureau. 1903. 8vo., pp. 285. Cloth, 
$1.00; $1.50. 

Histories of American Schools for the 
Leaf. 1893. 8vo., 3 vols. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. Reduced from $10. The set, $2.25; 
94.50. 

Marriages of the Deaf in America. 
E, A. Fay. ~ 1898. Pa pp. 528. Reduced 
from $5. Cloth. # ». 

The Raindrop, A "Collection of Won- 
der Tales for Young People. Second edition, 
revised and illustrated. Volta Bureau, 1910. 
4to, PP: 430. Cloth. $1.50; $2.00. 


IV: Education and the Deaf. 


American Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf. A translation from the 
G. or nn 1908, 8vo., pp. 159. 

- -Stag3 SxS 

Arnold’s dacation for the Deaf. A 
Manual for Teachers. Revised and _ re- 
written by A, Farrar. 1901. 8vo., pp. 382. 
Cloth. Net. $1.75; $2.00. 

Teaching Deaf Children Langvage 
During the Early Period of Schoo 
Lydia Roe. 8vo., pp. 80. Cloth. Net. 50 
cts.; 60 cts. 

Method of Congest Language to a 
Very Young Congenit ad Child.. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, : 1891. 8vo., 
pp. 16. Paper. Bare 15 ahs 20 cts. 


V. Miscellaneous Publications. 


Bell’s Popular Shorthand, American 
Version, Second edition. A. M. Bell. 1892. 
8vo., pp. 16. Paper. 10 cts.; 15 cts. 

Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
Symbols. Illustrated. Compiled and edited 
by Rebecca E. Sparrow. Volta Bureau. 
1909. 8v0., pp. 155.. 75 Cts.; $1.00. 

Defective Conditions of the Vocal 
Organs Studied in_ Connection with Ques- 
tions of the Oral Method of Training the 
Deaf; the Tongue. Harrison Allen, M, D. 
1892. _8vo., pp. 22. 25 cts.; 35 cts. 

Mechanism of Speech. Lectures de- 
livered before hen American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, to which is appended a paper on 
vowel theories. Alexander Graham Bell, 
LL, Second edition. 1907. 8vo., pp. 
xv and 133. $1.00; $1.20. 

Visible Speech Charts (three), 15 X 21. 
Vowel and Consonantal. Paper, <A. M. 
Bell. 60 cts.; 75 cts. : 

World-English, the Universal Lan- 
guage. A. M. Bell. Second edition. 8vo., 
pp. 20. Paper. § cts.; 10 cts, 

Physiology of the Blind; the Vicariate 
of the Senses. M. Kunz. Translated from 
the German. 8vo., pp. 31. Paper. 25 cts.; 
30 cts. 
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